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SNOW IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Just in case the Krauts come over, which they have been doing rather frequently lately, this 






a 


crew of an ack-ack battalion remains on the alert near their 40 mm. gun during a snowstorm 


which blanketed the Apennines. 


(Photo by Hartman, Army Pictorial Service) 





Red Army Fighting 


In Budapest Center 





MOSCOW, Dec. 30 (AP)—Fighting their way yard by yard, 
Red Army units pushed into the center of Budapest in some places 
and captured several main streets after all-night bayonet battles 
and grenade throwing at closest range. 

Large portions of Buda, including many buildings, fell to the 
Russians during the night, and it is believed that a major portion 
of Buda, or that part of Budapest which stands on the high west- 
ern bank of the Danube, is in Soviet hands. 





Across the Danube from Buda,+ 


Red Army troops made steady prog- 
ress in Pest, moving into the river 
dock area in the southern sector. 
The advances along the Danube 
gave the Russians a chance to deny 
virtually all future river crossings 
to the Germans and Hungarians. 
Resistance was stiff both in Buda 
and Pest. The Germans were fight- 
ing in groups within the capital. 
No Budapest airfields remain in 
German hands, and every German 
in the capital is faced with death 
or capture. The German High 
Command has not yet given any in- 
timation it was ready to surrender 
its positions in the center of the 
city, and today the Russians were 
figh’ their way forward through 
the n streets. . 
German tommy-gunners and ma 
chine gunners were hidden in hun- 
dreds of buildings and houses while 
light antitank guns were firing down 


“streets where numerous mines had 


been laid. ‘ 
To the north of the capital, Mar- 
sky’s troops, 
after.a spectacular crossing of the 
ice-choked Hron River, advanced 


(Continued on page 4) 


U. §. Chooses Adviser 
For Liberated Austria 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 (AP)— 
The United States moved toward 
sharing with Britain and Russia the 
paudent control of liberated Aus- 

a. 


United States Secretary of State, 
Edward. R. Stettinius, Jr., has an- 
nounced the designation of John G. 
Erhardt as political adviser for Aus- 
trian affairs to Lt. Gen. Mark W. 





losure 
direct concern with/o 


Krauts Mark Time 


Along Coastal Sector ': 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 30—The 
lull in the short-lived German drive 
down the Serchio Valley continued 
yesterday, with the Fascist radio 
admitting for the first time that 
the attack was of just a. “local 
nature”. 

In the words of today’s Allied 
communique, the situation along the 
six-mile front flanking the Serchio 
River remains fluid, with the Ger- 
mans proving reluctant to renew 
owe 4 attacks on the previously large 
Sc: 


American troops occupy com- 
man positions on the high 
ground south of Gallicano, with 
92nd Division patrols actively prob- 
ing the newly-won enemy line 
running roughly from south of 
Barga to Gallicano. 

In the coastal sector, there has 
been a marked increase in enemy 
movement during the last few days. 
The Germans have become extreme- 
ly sensitive in this area and have 
——— with vigorous patrol activ- 
ity. 

‘On the 8th Army front, wide- 
spread local actions. took p yes- 
terday at various points east of th 

Senio River. 

Canadian patrols probed to the 
southern outskirts of Alfonsine and 
found. the area southeast of the 
village. heavily mined and defended. 

British troops, pushing northeast 
vf Faenza, continued to hammer 
away at the stubbornly-held Ger- 
man Salient east of the Senio. Ad- 
vancing a mile beyond S. Pietro in 

Tan into 





Laguna, the 

strong infantry, tank and artillery 
op tion as they cleared a group 
buildings northeast of the town. 





Montgomery Ward 
Contesting Seizure 


By Army News Service 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30— Montgom- 
ery Ward and Company’s proper- 
ties in seven cities across the na- 
tion today by Presidential order 
were under Army control but the 
legality of the government seizure 
of the mail order firm’s plants re- 
mained unrecognized by the Board. 

Chairman Sewell L. Avery, lean, 
firm-jawed, 70-year-old chief ex- 
ecutive of the nationwide merchan- 
dising firm, in challenging President 
Roosevelt's authority to take over 
the facilities, said the company 
"welcomes the opportunity to pre- 
sent the case to the courts.” De- 
ying the Army’s seizure Avery 
said last night he would be in the 
office as usual] today, "unless I am 
thrown out or fenced out.” 

Simultaneous with the seizure the 
government acted to have the con- 
troversy with the company over 
noncompliance with the War La- 
bor Boerd directives settled in the 


Avery, whom Roosevelt in a 


| courts. 


Rundstedt Threat 
‘Checked; Ist, 3rd 
Knife Into Wedge 





bulge, were under artillery fire. 


SHAEF, Dec. 30—The crisis on the western front 
was believed to be over today, and American armies, 
counterattacking in strength, were threatening to throw 
a pincers around a substantial part of the German bulge. 

Powerful forces of Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 3rc 
Army on the southern flank pushed four miles to the 
north beyond relieved Bastogne: to strengthen their 
southern wedge into the German holdings. 

U. S. ist Army forces, driving south from Manhay advanced 
to a point within 12 miles of 3rd Army forces coming up from the 
south. The two main highways leading into the bulge from the 
east, the principal channels of supply for Nazi forces within the 


Meanwhile, to the west at the tip of the bulge, other American 
—+¢forces entered Rochefort about 





Damaskinos Named 
New Greek Regent 


ATHENS, Dec. 30 (UP) — Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, Primate of 
Greece, has been appointed Regent 
of Greece by George II, King of the 
Hellenes, the Archbishop’s secretary 
announced today. 

The appointment arrived by cable 
from London and followed a long 
conference at 10 Downing Street 
between Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and the Greek King, who 
was earlier reported "cold” to the 
idea of a regency. 

At the same time, informed quar- 
ters here said today that ELAS 
headquarters had sent an urgent 
message to the British premier 
suggesting a truce in Greece pend- 
ing a final settlement of the crisis. 

While there has been no official 
confirmation of the report as yet, 
ELAS sources said the message ex- 
pressed regret that there should 
have been "such strife between 
Greeks and British,” and blamed 
the bitterness of the struggle on a 
small extreme rightist faction. 

The note reportedly suggested 
that a truce would be helpful in 
ending the political dispute, but 
there was no indication that ELAS 
had accepted Lt. Gen. Ronald M. 
Scobie’s terms. 

The ELAS note, which has been 
transmitted by General Scobie to 
Mr. Churchill, was brought yester- 
day to the barbed wire barricade 
by a small boy, who handed the 
document to the officer in charge. 

Meanwhile, the battle in Greece 
went on. British and Greek Gov- 
ernment troops, in "the best single 
day” since hostilities began, yester- 
day captured 800 ELAS soldiers, 
killed 306 and occupied one square 
mile of southwestern Athens. Oper- 








(Continued on page 4) 
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New Year's 





By General McNarney 


Message 








To American troops in the 


Mediterranean Theater, Lt. Gen. 


Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, and Com- 
manding General, MTOUSA, has issued this New Year's message: 
"Never before has the vital importance of the Italian front been 
so obvious as in this crisis of the great counteroffensive which the 
Germans have launched against our forces in Luxembourg and Bel- 


gium. 


"The great number of men and vast amount of supply needed 


by the Germans to pursue the 


Italian campaign is costing him 


dearly now in his all-out, desperate counterattack on the western 


front. 


“Anything short of a superhuman effort on our part, any slack- 
ening in our effort, means a longer and more difficult war. It is not 
enough for us merely to hold and engage the enemy forces. We must 
carry the fight to him and destroy him. We must force him to pour 


more and more men and supplies 
"As we enter the New Year I 


into Italy. 
call on every one of you, in every 


branch of the Service, to drive yourselves to the utmost, to give 
your last ounce of courage and determination, and to destroy the 
enemy ruthlessly wherever you find him. Only by putting all that 
we have into this final battle for victory can we be assured that 
the New Year will bring us the peace and the reunion with our own 
that we all so much desire. May good fortune attend your efforts.” 





15 miles from the Meuse, indi- 
cating that Nac’ forces had been 
driven back about 11 miles from 
their most advanc d penetra- 
tion. 

A Reuter’s dispatch said that the 
withdrawal of German forces «t 
some points had developed into a 
rout. 

Other dispatches indicated that 
the movement of Field Marshal von 
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Rundstedt’s troops within the sali- 
ent might be a consolidation 


preparatory to a second westward 
lunge. 

The American forces, which 
widened the Bastogne wedge, also 
increased the frontage of the 3rd 
Army attack from the south to a 
width of 45 miles from the west 
of Bastogne to northwest of Ech- 
ternach near the Luxembourg-Ger- 
man border. General Patton’s troops 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Yanks Knock Down 
Jap Air Attackers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 — An 
air battle over Mindoro Island in 
which the Japanese lost eight of 23 
planes featured the fight:ng yester- 
day in the Philippines. 

[Appearance of a giant Allied 
convoy proceeding through the 
Mindanao Sea toward the Sulu 

Sea was reported by Tokyo radio 

without Allied confirmation. The 

Associated Pres said the enemy 

claim that 20 warships and 30 

transports were observed ‘sug- 

gested a big operation by Gen- 
eral MacArthur.” ‘Tokyo boasted 

that only ten ships reached 2 

point off Mindoro Island, north- 

ern boundary of the Sulu Sea. De- 
struction of nine transports and 
damaging of a cruiser and dr 
stroyer was reported.| 

There was still no report of enemy 
ground resistance on Mindoro. For 
some time now, the exact position 
of the American troops upon Min- 
doro has not been revealed. 

An Associated Press dispatch, 
quoted in yesterday’s OWI bulletin, 
said that Mindoro Island h-d beer 
completely cleared of the Japanese. 
BBC also carried a brief statement 
to that effect. No confirmation of 
this appeared in Genera] Douglas 
MacArthur’s communique. 

Thus far all reports from Mindoro 
have indicated that the Americans 
have occupied only the southwestern 
corner around the town of San Jos3, 


(Continued on page 4) 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Sunday, December 31, 1944 





Dr. Gallup Testifies 
Total Vote Crossed 
Up His Predictions 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, a. > me 
George Gallup told House investi- 
queers yesterday that he reported 
less Roosevelt strength early in the 
44 campaign than his own figures 
showed because he hac underesti- 
mated the total vote. The author of 
the Gallup polls said that shifts in 
population to war production cen- 
ters added to the difficulties of 
accurate sampling. 

a voluntary appearance 
before the House campaign expendi- 
tures committee, he said that he 
deducted two points from the Presi- 
dent’s indicated popular vote of 53 
per cent in the early polls to com- 
pensate for what he expected to be 
a light turnout. A light popular vote 
normally works against Democrats. 
"It’s likely,” he said, "that all polls 
in the big vote turnout will under- 
estimate the size of the democratic 
vote.” 

When the registration figures 
showed the probability of a heavv 


vote, Dr. Gallup said, he restored | 


the two percentage points to Roose- 
velt’s column, but Thomas E. 
Dewey’s strength increased in ballot 
sampling about this time, so he 
wound up with this prediction on 
the civilian popular vote: Roosevelt 
—51.5 per cent; Dewey—49.5. Even 
that slight margin, he said, was 
enough 4o indicate a Democratic 
landslide. 

"Don’t you think it would have 
been helpful all the way through,” 


asked chairman C. P. Anderson} 


(D., N. M.), “if you had shown that 
you were taking two points off for 
the light turnout?” 

"We didn’t say it bluntly,” Dr. 
Gallup replied, "but we thought that 
we were making it plain.” 

He also was asked to explain how 
he happened to underestimate the 
Democratic vote in cll but one of 
the states which cast more than a 
million votes. The polls failed to 
take fully into account the vote of 
migrant war workers, Gallup testi- 
fied, adding: "PAC really did the 
job in those states.” 

Where the number of industrial 
workers increased for this year’s 
election, he said that his poll can 
not be absolutely accurate because 
of such factors as organized voting 
groups and shifting workers so he 
allows himself an error margin of a 
few percentage votes. . 

"In 1944.” Dr. Gallup said, "the 

1 made its best record to date in 
he national election with an error 
of only 1.8 per cent for its national 
figure on the civilian vote and an 
error of only 2.5 per cent for its 
state-by-state average for 48 
states.” 


Churchill's New Year's 
Wish Flays Aggressors 


LONDON, Dec. 30 (UP)—British 
Premier Winston Churchill, in a 
New Year's message, referring to 
the war in Europe said today that 
"before many months have passed 
the evil gang that has long domi- 
nated that unhappy continent will 
be wiped cut.” 

The message was addressed to 


members of the Primrose League,|, 


a club of which he is Grand Mas- 


ter 

Churchill added: "Until the end 
has been achieved there can be no 
return to our normal habits. 

"It would be tragi¢ folly to pro- 
long by any slackening in the last 
phase the agony that megaloman- 
jac ambition loosed upon the 
world.” 


WAC’s Fort Oglethorpe 
Training Camp To Close 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 — The 
War Department announced yes- 
terday that the Third WAC Train- 
ing Center at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
will be discontinued by April 1, 
1945, and thereafter all Wac train- 
ing will be consolidated at the 
First WAC Training Center at Ft. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Second WAC Training Cen- 
ter at Daytona Beach, Fla., was 
discontinued last January and the 
Fourth, at Ft. Devens, Mass., was 
abondoned in 1943. 


Surplus Planes 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 (AP)— 
Five twin-engined Douglas Trans- 
ports have been allocated each to 
Aktiebolaget Aero-Transport, Swe- 
den, and to Transports Aeriens. 
Prance, after being declared surplus 
by 1 United States War Depart- 

ent, 


| 





Front In California’s 
Holding, Japs Insist 





BOSTON, Dec. 30 (ANS)—The 
Japanese admit that they have 
been defeated in Texas, but they 
stubbornly insist that we will 
never dislodge them from their 
strongholds in California. 

This fanciful propaganda is the 
firm conviction of the few Japa- 
nese prisoners captured by Ameri- 
can troops in the South Pacific. 
This information was disclosed 
today by Col. H. B. Sheets, com- 
manding officer of the Boston 
Ordnance District, on its receipt 
from Maj. Gen. J. S. Hatcher, 
Chief of the Ordnance field serv- 
ice. 





Chaplain Trial Hears 
Doctors’ Testimony 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 30 — Attor- 
neys went back to court for a quick 
windup of evidence in Charlie 
Chaplin's paternity trial yesterday 
so the case can go to the jury early 
next week. 

Dr. V. L. Andrews was summoned 
to the stand, possibly as the de- 
fense’s last witness, to tell of blood 
tests which he and two other phy- 
sicians previously reported showed 
that Chaplin could not be the fa- 
ther of Joan Berry's 14-months-old 
daughter Carol Ann. There was 
no session of the trial two days 
ago to permit Dr. Andrews, re- 
cently released from the hospital, 
to gain strength for his appear- 
ance on the stand. 

Miss Berry, Chaplin’s former 
protege, is seeking a court decree 
naming Chaplin the father. Two 
other doctors already have testi- 
fied that Chaplin's blood type is in 
Group O, Miss Berry’s in Group A 
and the baby’s in Group B. They 
asserted the father of the child 
would have blood in Group A or B. 

Joseph Scott, Miss Berry’s attor- 
ney, said he may question her 
briefly in rebuttal. The attorneys 
indicated arguments to the jury 
may be made next Tuesday after 
the New Year's Day holiday. 





Ban - Weary Jurist 
Backs Booksellers 


BOSTON, Dec. 30 (ANS)—Bos- 
ton’s behind-counter book censor- 
ship received its first setback in 63 
years when Municipal Judge Elijah 
Adlow refused to convict a woman 
bookseller of selling an allegedly 
obscene novel, Erskine Caldwell’s 
“Tragic Ground.” 

"I'm getting tired of books being 
banned,” said Judge Adlow in dis- 
missing the case against Miss E. 
Margaret Anderson, 46, and her em- 
ployer, the Dartmouth Book Stall, 
Inc. Both were charged with pos- 
sessing and selling indecent lit- 
erature in Boston’s fourth book 
banning case of 1944. 

"This isn’t indecent literature— 
it’s bum literature. There’s a dif- 
ference,” the judge declared. 

It was the first time the courts 
have failed to back up the police 
and the complainant, the Watch 
and Ward Society since Walt Whit- 
man’s "Leaves of Grass” was ban- 
ned here in 1881. 

Expressing doubt that the police 
had "a large enough library” to be 
guardians of the city’s morals, Judge 
Adlow said: "It is a joke to bring 
this prosecution. If you didn’t sey 
anything about it not a child would 
look at this book. If they do they'll 
cry for their money back. 

"It’s getting so the courts’ busi- 
ness is being divided between book- 
sellers and bookmakers. The police 
would do better to bring in a few 
pickpockets and burglars.” 


'U. S. Navy Boasts 
1,167 Combat Craft, 
37,000 Airplanes 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 (ANS)— 
The U. 8. Fleet entered the fourth 
year of war with 1,167 fighting ships 
and 37,000 planes—but the Navy De- 
partment Warned today that opera- 
tional plans for 1945 are threatened 
by a “severely critical manpower 
shortage.” 

The total number of combatant 
ships is more than three times the 
number on hand when the war 
started and is backed by 59,878 land- 
ing craft and various auxiliary ves- 
sels, the Navy revealed in a com- 
prehensive report on production in 
“44 


The report estimated the fleet's 
present tonnage at 11,707,000 as 
compared with 1,984,000 on hand 
January 1, 1941, 420 combatant 
ships, 640 patrol.and mine craft, 
630 auxiliary vessels, 37,624 landing 
craft and 557 district craft were 
built for the Navy. 

Fighting ships included eight first 
line carriers, 37 escort carriers, 77 
submarines, 197 destroyer escorts 
and 84 destroyers. 

The Navy presented tables show- 
ing that in the years 1941 through 
1944 it built 10 battleships, 25 first 
line carriers, 102 escort carriers, two 
26,500-ton battle cruisers, six heavy 
cruisers, 27 light cruisers, 309 de- 
stroyers, 503 destroyer escorts and 
178 submarines. 

Some of these ships, particularly 
escort carriers and destroyer es- 
corts, were turned over to certain of 
our Allies under lend-lease. A naval 
svokesman estimated the fleet now 
has available at least 90 aircraft 
carriers of all types. 


Stimson Emphasizes 
Value Of Ifaly Front 


WASHINGTON, ec. 30—Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson this 
week took time out from an analysis 
of qthe German western front 
counteroffensive to emphasize the 
importance of 5th Army and Allied 
military operations in Italy. 

"These Allied troops in Italy are 
playing an important role in tyigg 
up large numbers of German troops, 
wearing them out and helping to 
drain German supplies,” Mr. Stim- 
son told his weekly press confer- 
ence. 

"The enemy supply’ lines in north 
Italy and in the Brenner Pass are 
constantly under our attack. Our 
heavy bombers from Italian bases 
are making daily attacks in force 
upon German oil refineries and 
railway yards in Austria, Germany 
and Poland.” 

In his discussion, the Secretary 
of War also underscored for home 
front attention the snowfalls ham- 
pering 5th Army troops and the 
increased activity which has marked 
the Serchio Valley and Mt. Bel- 
monte sectors. 


Seawolf Fails To Refurn; 
34th U. S. Submarine Lost 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30—The 1,- 
450-ton submarine Seawolf is over- 
due on Pacific patrol and is pre- 
sumed lost with a crew of at least 
62 men, the Navy announced. 

This was the 34th U. S. sub- 
marine lost from all causes in this 
war and the 239th American naval 
vessel! lost. United States subs, 
however, have sunk 934 Japanese 
ships. 

Skipper of the Seawolf was Lt. 
Cmdr, Albert M. Bontier of White 
Plains, N. Y. He was a native of 
Caney, Kansas. The Seawolf was 
commissioned on Dec. 1, 1939. Its 
first skipper, Cmdr. Frederick B. 
Warder, earned two Navy Crosses. 








| Greetings Fr 


om Chaplain 








The following is a New Year’s 
terranean Theater from Col. Milto 


terranean Theater of Operations, 
faiths. May the spirit of good will 
nurture in us and,.at this season 
ship preserve our strength and co 


crcwn our deeds and may we, in 





message to all troops in the Medi- 
n O. Beebe, Theater Chaplain: 


"As Theater Chaplain of the United States Forces in the Medi- 


I address myself to men of all 
and benevolence that our religions 
of the year, stir to renewed vigor 


be manifest in our behaviour toward one another. May our fellow- 


urage so that we may pursue our 


tasks with unyielding devotion and zeal. May the blessing of Victory 


gratitude to God, devote our lives 


to the enrichment of our land. Let our hands be extended to each 
other with a firm clasp and cordial salutation when we say ’A Happy 


New Year.’ May the Father who hears all be attentive to our prayers.” 








Crosby Ranked First 
In Poll Of Exhibitors 


HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 30—Bing 
Crosby wins, Gary Cooper places 
and Bob Hope shows. Der Bingle 
sold more movie tickets this year 
than any other star. 

These 1944 star ratings were 
announced yesterday by the Mo- 
tion Picture Herald which an- 
nually polls the men who know 
which stars are most popular— 
the exhibitors. Bing was in fourth 
place among the ten box office 
leaders last year. A single pic- 
ture, "Going My Way,” was 
responsible for putting him at 
the top. 

Following Crosby, Cooper and 
Hope in this year’s ratings were 
Spencer Tracy, Greer Garson, 
Humphrey Bogart, .Abbott and 
Costello, Cary Grant and Bette 
Davis. 


Norden Heads Deny 
Government Charge 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30 (ANS)— 
Carl L. Norden, Ine., manufactur- 
ers of the Norden bomb sight, and 
four officials of two other concerns 
—one a Navy commander—pleaded 
innocent yesterday to Federal in- 
dictments charging they conspired 
to nt down production of the bomb 
sight. 

The indictment also accused the 
Norden firm and the engineering 
firm of Corrigan, Osburne and 
Wells, Inc., and four individuals 
with hindering Navy Department 
supervision of the bomb sight’s 
manufacture. 

The individuals named were 
Theodore H. Barth, president, and 
Ward E. Marvelle, vice president, 
of the Norden firm and Cmdr. John 
D. Corrigan and Robert H. Wells, 
partners of the engineering firm. 
Carl Norden, the inventor of the 
bomb sight, was not named in the 
indictments. 

The defendants were charged with 
attempting to retain full produc- 
tion control of the bomb sight in 
the Norden company by withhold- 
ing vital specifications from sub- 
contractors, particularly the Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., of Elmira, N. Y. 

Judge Edward A. Conger set Jan. 
29 for presentation of the motions, 
but set no trial date. 


New York To Lisbon 
Civilian Route Open 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30 (ANS)— 
Plane travel between New York and 
Lisbon will be available to civil- 
ians—at least in theory—on Jan. 1 
when Pan-American World Airways 
will resume commercial operations 
suspended Dec. 7, 1941. 

Officials anticipate, however, that 
priority passengers will leave no 
seats for non-priority travel until 
additional equipment is placed in 
service. Applications for military 
C-54 transports convertible to civ- 
ilian use has been made by the com- 
pany and are now pending. 

The company said flights would 
be made at least twice weekly via 
Bermuda and the Azores. 











WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 — Pan- 
American Airways has dropped Mi- 
ami in favor of New York as its 
number one aerial gateway to Latin 
America. It asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to approve a postwar 
route from New York direct to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

A brief filed yesterday with CAB 
said that on the basis of 1941 hotel 
reservations 67 percent of the traf- 
fic to Puerto Rico came from states 
for which New York "is far and 
away superior to the Miami gate- 
way” and another 12 percent from 
states for which it would be at least 
as convenient. 


Pine Tree Roots Supply 
Aviation Fuel For Japs 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 30 (AP) 
—The Japanese are producing 
from the roots of pine trees a 
high octane aviation petrol equal, 
if not superior, to the type of fuel 
obtained from petroleum, Radio 
Tokyo declared. 

The broadcast said that the new 
synthetic fuel already is being 
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Relocation Centers 


Ready To Release 
All Jap-Americans 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 30— 





Authority will give "all assistance” 
to Japanese-Americans who leaye 
relocation centers under the recent 
lifting of the order which. barreq 
— ~— the West Coast. 

r. Ickes described lifting of 
exclusion order as “well corned 
recognition of loyalty which a great 
majority of the evacuees of Japa. 
nese descent have displayed in the 
severest test that any group of 
Americans ever has had to face.” 

Addressing himself to Japanese. 
American soldiers, Mr. Ickes saig 
his message was directed to them 
"with full confidence you will con- 
tinue to enlarge upon the splendid 
record of America’s fighting Nisei, 
which has been so effective in dem- 
onstrating that Americanism is not 
a matter of race or ancestry and in 
winning respect of all good Ameri- 
cans for their loyal fellow country. ‘ 
men of Japanese descent.” 

Referring to the lifting of exclu- 
sion orders, Mr. Ickes said "removal 
of exclusion orders forecasts an end 
to the need to provide relocation 
centers for thousands of loyal and 
law-abiding le who are now 
free to live wherever they desire to 
make their homes in United 
States. It is for their own best in- 
terests and for the interests of all 
Americans of Japanese descent that 
they should leave such centers as 
soon as possible. 

"I am fully aware that departing 
from centers will involve difficult 
readjustments for some ple but 
they will be given ample time to 
make them and the War Reloca- 
tion Authority will continue to give 
all assistance that it has previously 
given. Federal and state welfare 
agencies will aid families that need 
special help.” 


Fuehrer's Favorites 
Headed Nazi Push 


MONSCHAU SECTOR, Dec. 3% 
(AP)—It has been revealed that 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt 
used Hitler’s favorite troops t 
spearhead the German drive into 
Belgium—the ist Adolf Hitler SS 
Division, originally , composed of 
Hitler’s personal bodyguard, all 
over 6 feet tall, and the 12th Hitler 
Jugend SS Division. 

As the spearhead, the ist SS Di- 
vision drove directly west through 
St. Vith, then northwest, trying to 
crack through the roads leading to 
Liege from Stavelot, Malmedy and 
Stourmont. There it was stopped 
and torn to pieces by the heroic 
stand of an American division 
which the Germans nicknamed 
"Roosevelt’s SS.” 

The 12th SS Division was as- 
signed the task of trying to break 
through to Spa and Liege at the 
vital northern hinge of Monschau. 
In a dozen savage battles near 
Butenbach it was held by a veteran 
infantry division, and the rolling 
hills between Butenbach and Bul- 
linge became a graveyard of Gers 
man equipment and Nazi youth 


UNRRA Experts Slated 
For Work In Germany 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 (AP)— 
Herbert Lehman, Director General 
of UNRRA has disclosed that he 
signed an agreement with Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to send 4 
team of experts into Germany, 4 
the Allied forces break through, t0 
care for United Nations nationals 
and others which Germany im- 
ported for slave labor. 

Lehman, who has. just returned 
from Europe, said that there are 
nine million displaced persons < 
in Germany, and between 12 and 4 
million persons uprooted from the 
native lands throughout Europe. 

While in England and France, 
Lehman signed agreements for = 
dispatch of UNRRA liaison a 
sions to Belgium, The Netherlan 
France and Luxembourg. 


That’s Too Bad 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 30 (ANS) 
Gaskill decided to yo his_tele- 
phone removed. He is United States 
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As Others See Us 


(Excerpts from radio and the U. S. 
press on the campaign in Italy.) 


Who has not heard a hundred times 
that Italy has been defended through- 
out history from invasion by her impas- 
sable mountains rising, wall after wall, 
from the toe of the boot to the Po 
Valley? Who does not know that fight- 
ing all the way up this rocky peninsula 
has never before been attempted? ,As 
to the doughboys grinding their way up 
steep escarpments under enemy fire 
from on top, or slithering through 
muddy valleys in snow and rain, their 


grim endurance and casual courage 
have inspired countless newspaper epics. 
Nobody can do them justice, but the 
press men who have shared their hard- 
ships have tried their best to tell the 
tale of the heroic fight. . . 

Stories have been written and have 
been printed. They have even been over- 
written and printed so many times that 
readers don’t see the mud or blood any 
more. They don’t hear the scream of 
shells or the thunder of fallen rockets. 
They don’t realize what happens when 
towns are blasted from the earth and 
human beings are either buried under 
debris or scattered like ants when some- 
body steps on an anthill. The boys they 
know sleep in wet holes, stand in water 
until their feet freeze, charge up slopes 
raked by machine guns, but words de- 
scribing these things are not sensa- 
tional enough to produce an answering 
sensation ... - 

Soldiers from the front don’t talk 
about battle to people in the rear. They 
can’t. An officer just returned to Italy 
from a short leave in the United States 
says he couldn’t discuss at home what 
he saw and felt in the war theater, be- 
cause it didn’t seem to fit into the 
context of normal life . .. This problem 
of domestication and spiritual readjust- 
ment is going to be as difficult as the 
problem of re-employment and recon- 
version. There is no getting away from 
the fact that millions of men in battle 
zones are leading abnormal lives in an 
abnormal world that comes in time to 
seem more normal than the one they 
have left... . 

Perhaps it is more important to bring 
the normal world eloser to the abnormal 
by keeping soldiers in touch with what 
is going on at home... "Boys are dying 
to know what the people at home are 
doing and thinking,” said one legislator, 
who returned from the Congressmen’s 
tour of the fronts. "They want to know 
how the war news is reported. They are 
too much out of contact with American 
life.” This is a more serious gap than 
the other, for war is a long exile in a 
strange world, and the future of Amer- 
ica depends on the mood and spirit in 
which the exiles return. 

—Anne O’Hare McCormick, in the 
New York Times. 


Every conscientious newspaper 
correspondent or editor, will admit 
cold print cannot convey "a complete 
picture of the rigors” of any campaign. 
War is war, and its terror must be 
experienced to be appreciated. The im- 
aginative reader may bring to the most 
effective war correspondence some sepa- 
tate memories of fear, cold, pain weari- 
ness and hunger that will give grim life 
to the words. But the compound of all 
those sensations, plus the many more 
which war forces on those who wage it, 
has seldom been approached in all the 
extensive literature of battle. In the end, 
the words will fall short of reality. 

Apparently the touring Congressmen 
are aware of the gap without realizing 
the difficulty (if not the impossibility) 
of closing it. In so far as their remarks 
have specific reference to the Italian 
front, however, one is led to believe that 
their own reading habits, rather than 
the newspapers, are to blame for what- 
ever discrepancies they found between 
the preconceived notions of the battle 
area and the reality. 

—An editorial in the 

New York Herald Tribune. 


*.. merely by engaging so much of 
Germany’s waning strength, the Allied 
armies in Italy are contributing to vic- 
tories on the main western and east- 
ern fronts.” 

—An editorial in the Billings, 
Montana, Gazette. 


The Italian front may get smaller 
headlines, and the strategic discussions 
over luncheon tables or around living- 
room fires may pay less attention to it 
than to other areas of fighting, but 
the job being done there is both im- 
portant in the over-all conduct of the 
war and has been admirably accom- 
plished. No higher praise can be paid 
the officers and men so bravely and 
effectively engaged on that front. 

—An editorial in the Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, Times 


The only thing that remains static 
on the Italian front is the rugged ter- 
rain over which we are fighting, one 
mountain after another .. . Between 


man, 
that 





the weather and the mountains we are 
forced to fight along serpentine roads 
that bend and twist so. 
dizzy ... our men of 
are unanimous in 


—Ralph Howard, broadcasting over 
an NBC network. 


The dauntless American 5th and Brit- 
ish 8th Armies continue to creep for- 
ward in Italy. It is a mean, heart- 
breaking battle for these unsung heroes. 
Sometimes they feel that they are con- 
demned to fight on a forgotten front. 
But their ceaseless pressure directly 
affects the entire situation from East 
Prussia to Holland. The Italian front 
may not grab the big headlines now, 
but it has not lost its strategic signifi- 
cance. 

—Frank Singiser speaking over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 


The northern Italian sector is just 
about as tough a war as can be found 
anywhere . . . something so tough that 
when it is all over, the soldier who 
fought in the northern Italian theater 
deserves a campaign medal and ribbon 
which will prove he had a part in, and 
survived, something special in the way 
of combat nastiness. 

—An editorial in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


> * * 


The details of these operations in 
Italy may not make interesting reading 
just now or, indeed, receive extended 
recognition in the war narrative, but it 
is certain that they are performing a 
vital service in the closing chapters 
of the conflict. And we may well be 
proud of the magnificent spirit and 
stamina exhibited by Genera! Mark 
Clark and his fighting American. troops 
throughout the-whole series of these 
operations which eliminated Italy — 
the Axis and now are slowly but surely 
crowding the Germans back to their 
own borders. 

—An editorial in the Springfield, 
Illinois, Register. 





A note from Pvt. Sam Montevideo 
its own peculiar problem. His 
mother lives in southern Italy, Monte- 
video wrote, but he has been unable 
either to get money to her or correspond 
with her. And he’s worried. 

Well, Pvt. Montevideo CAN get money 
to her, and he has two choices in the 
matter, we discovered after a lengthy 
session with ARs and WOs. He can make 
out a claim for a Class F allotment, for 
one thing. If approved, the money would 
be taken from his pay, but the checks 
would be made out to the Treasury of 
the U. S. rather than his mother. And 
his mother wouldn't receive the money 
until the blocks on currency for certain 
countries, including Italy, have been 
removed. 

The second choice would be to put 
in a claim for a Class E allotment, 
which must be approved and processed 
all the way to Washington and back. 
But once approved, the nearest finance 
office to his mother’s home would be 
authorized to pay her the monthly 
allotment. 


On the correspondence angle, there 
seems to be no way as yet for an 
American soldier to correspond with 
an Italian civilian, no matter what 
the relationship. 


Speaking of problems, Pvt. Harold 
Bristol tossed one this way which 
we're tossing right back. Wrote Bristol: 


"I noticed an article in The Stars 
and Stripes stating that after the last 
war no passports were available for 
travel to Europe for a period of 18 
months and that a longer period would 
probably ensue after this war. How 
will it be possible for American soldiers 
who have fiancees in England, Scot- 
land, France or other countries to 
return after the war to marry and 
bring their sweethearts back to the 
States? I would appreciate an answer.” 

So would we. 


Just to clean up the problem file— 
T-Sgt. Robert Davis wants to know if 
he can write his Congressman concern- 
ing the compulsory military conscrip- 
tion bill now before Congress. The 
answer to that is no. There’s an AR 
numbered something or other which 
forbids Army personne! in any way in- 
fluencing by voice or letter bills before 
Congress that affect the Army. 

And five men of a bomber group 
want the correct punctuation on that 
old chestnut: ’That that is is that that 
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is not is not is it not it is.” Without any 
hesitation we'll say, "That that is, is. 
That that is not, is not, is it not? It is.” 


"In a past issue of The Stars and 
Stripes,” writes Pfc. Otis Kloss, "I saw 
a trick shot of a fellow leaning against 





Ooops! 


the Leaning Tower of Pisa. While pass- 
ing through there one day I took a 
shot for myself and got this photo.” 


The cigarette shortage in the States 
has upset Cpl. F..G. and other men 
in his bivouac area no end. The cor- 
poral writes: 

”*Men hereabouts are now seen tear- 
ing apart K rations furiously in the 
hope of scraping together a few extra 
smokes to send home... . I, for one, 
can see my own little sweetheart stalk- 
ing a portly, middle-aged businessman 
gi for him to drop a king size 

u 

”"We implore you to cease publication 


of these distressing stories. Let us all 
adopt as a slogan: ’Our country’s in 
a rut, don’t field strip that butt!’” 

, 


Hypnotism being a subject that has 
always held a curious sort of interest 


. for most everyone, we weren’t partic- 


ularly surprised when it popped up in 
the mail. The letter came from Sgt. 
Ray Keating of a fighting squadron 
and began with a rhetorical "What is 
this strange power that Pvt. Leonard 
Stephenson has over the minds of 
men?” With this whet to the appetite 
out of the way, Sgt. Keating went on 
to describe Sgt. Stephenson’s little 
— with a bunch of the boys one 
night. 


It seems the hypnotic sergeant had 
his subjects laughing, crying, singing 
and dancing among other things. 
"S-Set. Standish Patch was made to 
howl like a wolf (probably no trick 
to THAT) but the thing that really 
impressed me was when one of the 
boys was told he was stiff as a board. 
They placed ammunition boxes under 
his head and feet and the boys sat 
on him. He didn’t budge an inch,” Sgt. 
Keating marveled. 


This power of Sgt. Stephenson all 
sounds very well, but we want to know 
only one thing—why didn’t he use it 
on his draft board? 


Pvt. D. M. drops us a long, anguished 
letter complaining bitterly that now 
the Army is trying to do his thinking 
for him. Says the private: 


‘"T see the Army has published an- 
other booklet entitled, "What Shall Be 
Done With Germany’ which is designed 
as background for discussions in Army 
round-table groups. Perhaps every 
word and every thought on each page 
is a pearl of wisdom .. . but I object 
to the Army making any endeavor to 
control my thoughts, actions or beliefs.” 

Why doesn’t the Army stick to ARs, 
Articles of War and Field Manuals, 
he ends belligerently. Frankly, we read 
the book and thought it was pretty 
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good. But we still have our own opinion 
on the subject. 


Even captains have their troubles. 
One in the Medical Corps sends along 
his criticism of the present Army policy 
toward doctors, and it’s by the numbers. 

*First,” he writes, "they don’t make 
use of the training medical officers 
spent their own time and money ac- 
quiring. So much medical training was 
given freely to the Army that they 
feel they can afford to waste it. I 
spent three years getting hospital 
+ aed and they give me a first-aid 
job. 
"Secondly, the Army doesn’t change 
doctors from the field to hospitals and 
vice versa, and finally, men who were 
given training in medicine by the 
Army are now being turned out back 
in the States and being put, with only 


_hine months interneship, in hospitals. 


The captain says his medical knowl- 
edge is deteriorating as a result of 
being so long in the field. "Do they 
intend to ruin me altogether?” he con- 
cludes. 


Suggestions for features for the Sun- 
day edition continue to come in. Several 
readers want more and better comics; 
Cpl. Arthur Larke wants to know “how 
about a corner of it for. short stories” 
and a slew of men from the Air Forces 
have written to ask why not a cross- 
word puzzle? 

"A cross-word puzzle would be the 
nearest thing to bringing home closer 
to us in our tents in the evening after 
a strenuous day of combat duties,” four 
air officers insist plaintively. 


By way of a postscript, we’d like to 
mention that a USO show called "The 
Novelaires” has made a big hit with 
the men in Italy, judging by the letters 
that have come in. 

T-Sgt. Ned Rubin writes: ”Credit 
where credit is due, and such is well 
deserved by that singing and entertain- 
ing team called ’The Novelaires.’ It has 
been the best seen and heard so far, 
and I wish to thank Special Service and 
the USO for making such fine enter- 
tainment available to us. 

"It should be noted that the night 
was cold and windy and most of us 
felt cold and uncomfortable even in our 
coats, but... they gave us an excellent 
performance.” 

Letters from five other GIs pass the 
word along, too 
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Battle Of The Roads 


Every Soldier Has A Stake In 
Keeping Italy's Highways Open 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HE ROAD runs north. Like a twisted 

ribbon in a rock heap it veers 
through Futa Pass, winds between the 
crags at Radicosa, points northward 
to Loiano and dying Livergnano. Be- 
yond are the Germans and Bologna. 

Its name is Highway 65. After four 
o’clock the fog sifts down at Futa and 
drivers curse. Jeeps and trucks jounce 
and slide over an eternal procession 
of chuck holes and upthrust rocks. The 
snow falls more often and the mud 
freezes. 

For months Highway 65 has been the 
greatest supply artery for the 5th Army. 
It is one of the best roads leading to 
the front—better than Easy Street or 
the Firenzuola route, which break off 
to the east; better than Highway 12, 
looping crazily northeast from Lucca; 
the equal of Highway 64, roughly paral- 
leling it to the west; second only to 
Highway 1, skirting the Tyrrhenian 
coast. 

Today Highway 65, along with the 
other roads up front, is a battleground. 
The struggle is old. Operations of mod- 
ern, motorized armies basically depend 
upon roads and successful road main- 
tenance. And the bare skeleton of high- 
ways available for Allied use in Italy 
has posed a tremendous and continu- 
ing engineering problem. 


S THE 5th Army thrust north of 

Florence, unending streams of 
heavy military vehicles hammered high- 
ways planned for pleasure cars and an 
occasional light truck. Side roads over 
which only ox carts jogged were pressed 
into service. Jeep trails were blasted up 
mountain slopes which challenge mules. 


Nature, too, played a role. The 1944 
fall rains were tremendously heavy. 
Waters poured down rocky mountain 
Sides to gully dirt roads. Secondary 
routes were transformed into axle-deep 
sloughs. Mud plastered Highway 65 and 
surfaced axis lines. 

The battle of the roads was joined. 
Tons of rock were blasted from Apen- 
nine crags, then crushed and utilized 
as fill. Ditches were gouged to funnel 
off the rain. Craters were patched. Mas- 
Sive log revetments were bullied into 
place. 

Bulldozers, road scrapers and lesser 
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weapons in the road maintenance ar- 
senal played their part, but the starring 
roles went to men and not machines. 
Through day upon rainy day the en- 
gineer shoveled sirupy mud off the 
roads, hammered home crushed rock, 
leveled fills and dug drainage furrows. 
Passing vehicles sloshed mud upon his 
a fatigues and his feet were never 


It was a thankless task—but the roads 
stayed open. Ammunition, food, clothing 
and replacements, life blood to an Army, 
got through almost without interrup- 
tion. Wourided were evacuated. The 
tenacity and skill of the engineers had 
triumphed. But the battle is only half 
won. 


INTER has trapped the 5th Army 
deep in the Apennines and short 

of the Po Valley. New enemies—snow 
and ice—now confront the engineer. 
And upon his ability to conquer them 
hinges the success of winter operations. 
The challenge is a bigger one than 
that successfully met by the engineers 
last fall, as a few. statistics -illustrate. 


A year ago January, 12 feet of snow ~ 


blockaded Futa Pass. Radicosa -rates 
high among critical Apennine snow 
points. Drifts up to ten feet have been 
recorded throughout the snow belt. La 
Cisa pass was mantled with snow for 
64 consecutive days. In the acute snow 
period between December and March 
an average of 16 inches blankets the 
ground at higher altitudes. Even ig- 
noring drifts, maximum depths approxi- 
mate 39 inches. Snow hangs on in di- 
rect ratio to the altitude; below 500 feet 
the problem is secondary. 

The engineers’ program to meet this 
dual threat of ice and snow is ‘of per- 
sonal importance to every truck driver 
and jeep jockey who must wheel a ve- 
hicle up front. It is just as significant 
to service troops in Rome or Naples, for 
5th Army military operations in Italy 
this winter can succeed in the measure 
that supplies are brought up over the 
eroded, overburdened highways. 

Fifth Army engineers—experts like 
Col. William F. Poe, Engineer S-3, and 
Maj. John Kenyon, assistant Engineer 
S-3—began to analyze the winter road 
hazards in September. Natives were in- 
terviewed, old records studied. 

From sheafs of data they extracted 
facts upon which their plans could be 
based. Slippery roads will present as 


critical a problem as drifts. Thaws and 
quick freezes are inevitable. The Ital- 
ians struggled to keep only two or three 
key routes clear through the mountains. 
If the Army is to be sustained, sec- 
ondary routes ignored in peacetime 
must be kept in operation along with 
Highways 65, 64 and 1. 

How to meet the problem? Rotary 
snow plows were mounted on trucks. 
Blades were salvaged from Italian plows 
which the Germans stripped in their 
retreat. Gravel and sand was heaped 
by roadsides to rescue the truck driver 
stalled before a slippery slope. 

But the most unusual feature was 
the chain of snow posts. They were 
strung over the snow belt, which falls 
in Army territory. From them come up 
to the minute radio reports which are 
correlated at the 5th Army base station. 
Within their doors the stranded .GI 
finds food, rest and assistance. 


ISIT a typical snow post and see 
how they work. Sgt. Forrest Fidell of 
Clementon, N. J., is in charge. Twice 
during the daylight hours and four 


A “snow guide”’ goes up on a 
* front-line highway. 





times nightly he sends out his road 
patrol. When it returns with a report 
on conditions over the post’s eight 
miles of roads, Cpl. George Martin of 
Belleville, N. J., and Pfc. Itlo Petrucci 
of Providence, R. L., quickly transmit the 
data to headquarters. 

If your visit comes on a day when 
patrols discover snow of two-inch depth, 
you'll see Cpl. Jack Wright of Easton, 
Pa., and Pic. Paul H. Reich of Columbus, 
Ohio, hustle out to a rotary plow, V-plow 
or road grader. The old fashioned shovel 
may get a workout, too. If there’s need, 
crushed rock, gravel or sand will be 
spread over the packed snow or ice. 

To the individual driver just about 
the most important snow post feature 
is the personal attention it is geared 
to furnish him. When the road patrol 
discovers a damaged or stalled vehicle, 
Pvt. Ralph Babbin of Gloucester, Mass., 
and Pfc. Joseph A. Butcher of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, bring it in with their 10-ton 
wrecker. 

Orice back at the post the driver— 
and it might be you—receives first aid 
from Pfc. Thomas Fortuna of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Pvt. Grady Glasscock 
of Cambridge, Mass., trained medics. 


Hot food, specially prepared by Pfc. 
Harry Schinstine of Phillipsburg, N. J., 
follows. Then there’s a bunk and blank- 
ets for the driver to relax upon until 
his outfit sends for him. The engineers 
concentrated on the big picture of snow 
removal—but they didn’t forget the GI 
who wheels the trucks over the roads 
they strive to keep open. 


ARTHER up front—beyond the Army 

and Corps territories—engineers at- 
tached to combat divisions will bear the 
brunt of the battle against snows. For 
them the struggle is more difficult, be- 
cause equipment is limited. 

’"We use bulldozers, shovels and what- 
ever else we can muster,” reports Capt. 
Alvin Gosserlin of Lynn, Mass., who 
works with the 91st Division. "One thing 
which the average driver will be inter- 
ested in is the road markers set up by 
the roadsides. They’re from four to six 
feet high. Snow won’t cover them and 
they’ll serve as a guide.” 

The jeep trails will have to take care 
of themselves, of course. The highways 
will be problem .enough. For the same 
reason, if your outfit is bivouacked on 
a small, side road you'll have to keep 
the road clear on your own hook. But 
the axis roads—Highway 65 and the 
others which keep the 5th Army fight- 
ing—are the engineers’ task. 

"Twelve hours after a storm the en- 
gineers will have things under control,” 
predicts Lt. Kenneth H. Mayhew of 
Canton, N. Y., a 5th Army engineer. 
"Our job is to keep the highways clear 
for supply and evacuation. We licked 
the mud. We'll lick the snow.” 
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A German-Born Yank Tells 
Why He Fights The Reich 


By Sgt. KLAUS MANN 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


Sgt. Klaus Mann, with the U. S. 
Army in Italy, is the son of Thomas 
Mann, world-famous German writer 
and novelist. 


IRST came the greetings from the 

President, then came the physical 
examination. When I was through with 
the physical, and was found all right, 
the psychiatrist had a word with me. 
He was a busy man, the psychiatrist at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Rather in a hurry, he seemed to be. He 
asked me only one question: 

”You’re of German origin, aren’t you? 
—Well then, do you really feel capable 
of fighting Germans?” 

I said, ”’Yes, Sir, I do!” And I am 
afraid that I grinned a little while say- 
ing it. The question struck me as funny. 

But in the course of my life in the 
Army, I was asked the same question 
repeatedly: ’*How do men like yourself, 
of German birth and, until recently, of 

German . citizenship, feel fighting 
against former countrymen?” 

Maybe the question isn’t so very 
funny, after all. It is not quite easy, 
perhaps, for any non-German person 
to understand why those most familiar 
with Germany are most eager and most 
determined to fight Nazism and to help 
wipe out that obnoxious plague. I am 
sure that I speak also for the thousands 
of other former German citizens now 
active in the various armies of the 
United Nations in saying that our mili- 
tant resolution has a two-fold psycho- 
logical and moral source: first, our na- 
tural loyalty to a new homeland to 
which we are deeply indebted; and sec- 
ond, our intimate, first-hand knowledge 
of the mortal danger which Hitlerism 
means to civilization. 

‘To me, as to most of the other Ger- 
man fugitives from Nazi terrorism, it 
was a matter-of-course to contribute 
our humble bit. to the war effort of 
the democracies. In fact, I hardly felt 
that I was changing my status or the 
essential purpose of my life when I 
became an American soldier. Rather, 
it seemed to me that my new job was 
to continue doing with new weapons 
and under new conditions what I had 
been doing all along for the past ten 
years. To fight Hitler and everything 
he stands for, was indeed my main oc- 
cupation, ever since the Nazi dictator- 
ship was established, in 1933. 


Y FAMILY and I left the Reich 
voluntarily, as did many other 
Germans, as soon as Hitler came to 
power. We left although—not being Jews 
and not being affiliated with any po- 
litical party—-we might have been ac- 
ceptable to the ruling gang. We left 
because we felt that a country taken 
over by the Nazis would be an impos- 
sible place to live in—a place where the 
very air was stifling and poisonous. We 
left because we realized that Hitler 
would inevitably lead the German na- 
tion to war, to disgrace, and to disaster. 
We might have thought and acted 
differently—in fact, we might have 
found that it would be more useful and 
more honorable to stay at home if there 
had been a chance to fight - Nazism with- 
in Germany. But there was no such 
chance—especially in the case of people 
who were so notorious, from the Nazi 
point of view, as was the Mann tribe. 
There was my father, who had given 
quite a bit of trouble to the German 
nationalists, even before 1933; my uncle, 
Heinrich Mann—a veteran champion of 
German liberalism and anti-Fascism; 
my sister Erika, now a U. S. war cor- 
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respondent, and my scholarly but tough 
younger brother, Golo—also a member 
of the American Army. Too numerous 
and too conspicuous to go underground, 
we had to choose between compromise 
and exile. We had to make up our minds 
—either to play ball with the Nazis or 
to give up our country. We preferred 
the latter. 

By doing so, we did not betray what 
had been fine and lovable in pre-Hitler 
Germany; on the contrary, we made a 
desperate effort to save it. 


HE GERMAN anti-Nazis in exile— 
that is, those among them who were 
politically conscious and active—had 
the double mission of warning both the 
world and their former countrymen 


Thousands of arms raised in 

salute to Fuehrer Adolf Hitler 

in Berlin during a May Day 

address in 1935. But the 

world was neither looking nor 
listening. 


against Nazism. We kept imploring the 
Germans: Get rid of Hitler! He is your 
undoing, he will ruin you! ... But the 
Germans were deaf. Most of them be- 
lieved in Hitler as the Messiah—sent 
by God to increase the greatness and 
glory of the Fatherland. 

So we cried out to the world: Beware 
of Hitler and of the German people who 
follow him! Hitler means war. Get rid 
of him, lest you have war on a world- 
wide scale! ... But the world was not 
able, or not willing, to accept or even 
to consider any advice or warning from 
those who had no illusions about the 
dead seriousness of the Hitler challenge. 
The world wanted peace at any price— 
even at the price of appeasing the arch- 
enemy of peace, Adolf Hitler. 

The arch-enemy, meanwhile, became 
stronger and stronger. In the end he 
was so powerful that he could no longer 





be appeased. The great showdown had 
become inevitable. 

Could people of our kind stay aloof 
under such circumstances? Could we 
waver? Could we hesitate? 

We had failed twice in our historical 
duty. We had not succeeded in pre- 
venting Nazism in Germany, and our 
voices had been too weak to arouse 
world public opinion to the imminence 
of the Nazi danger. Now we had the op- 
portunity to make good, te @ certain 
extent, our previous failures. Now we 
had the chance to prove the sincerity 
of our convictions by participating in 
the fight against Nazi barbarism—the 
fight which the Germans themselves 
failed to wage in 1933. 


FIND it difficult to understand those 
German refugees who objected to 
taking up arms "against former coun- 
trymen”—in other words, who excluded 
themselves from the fight against 





This is only a small part of 
the huge, fervid crowd that 
gathered in the Lustgarten, 
Berlin, more than nine years 
ago to hail the official return 
of the Saar to Nazi Germany. 
The date was March 1, 1935. 


Nazism. One—Prince Hubetus Zu Loew- 
enstein, a German politician and lec- 
turer who used to play a certain role 
in American liberal circles—came out 
with a public statement to the effect 
that he, for one, could never bring him- 
self to shoot at German troops for— 
the Prince argued—by doing to he would 
risk killing some upright German anti- 
Nazi and meritorious member of the 
Underground. 

Not to fight Nazism, out of fear of 
killing anti-Nazis! What a preposterous 
paradox! 

To begin with, there are, alas, few, 
upright anti-Nazis or meritorious mem- 
bers of the Underground in the German 
Army—or, for that matter, anywhere in 
Germany. But if there are any, they 
will certainly be the first to disapprove 
sharply of such an hypocritical, unreal- 
istic and illogical view. Those among my, 
and the Prince’s, former countrymen 
who have maintained any common 
sense and are still capable of thinking 
honestly and independently cannot but 
realize that whatever we do to lick 
Hitler and to break, once and for all, 
the -evil power of German militarism, 
is also done in the interest of all sincere 
German anti-Nazis. 


HE COMPLETE defeat and extinc- 

tion of the Hitler regime is a vital 
necessity, not only for my new home- 
land, the United States of America, but 
also for the whole world and, in par- 
ticular, for my former country, Ger- 
many. The Germans who still fail to 
see this will have to be taught a terrible, 
lasting lesson. 

I do not hate my former countrymen. 
I agree—as, I suppose, most Americans 
do—with the generous statement Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made in his speech of 
22 October, 1944: 

”We bring no charge against the Ger- 
man race as such, for we cannot believe 
that God has eternally condemned any 
race of humanity; for we know in our 
land how many good men and women 
with German ancestry have proved 
loyal, freedom-loving, peace-loving citi- 
zens.” 

But if we, Americans of German stock, 
cherish freedom and peace, we have to 
help in defending those supreme values 
—even if the aggressors happen to be 
our former countrymen. 
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By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


T HAPPENED some months ago. The 
machine gunner was writing to his 
girl in a dreary, smoke-filled room be- 
hind the artillery. The gunner had just 
come out of the line to his regiment’s 
rest camp after weeks in action. Dur- 


ing that time his outfit had been badly, 


hit. His was an old outfit and he was 
one of the last of the veterans in his 
squad. And now, for the first time 
in nearly a month, he was able to 
sit down at a table with a wad of 
paper in front of him and write a 
long letter. 

"My dearest Regina,” he began, in 
big letters with a short stump of pencil. 
"I’m sorry I didn’t have time to write 
te you, but don’t think that’I forgot 
you, because I didn’t and I never will. 
Honey, I haven’t got any mail from 
you in a long time. How is everybody 
getting along back there .. .?” , 

The machine gunner went on with 
his letter for three pages, and around 
him other men were writing much 
the same letter. The gunner asked 
about his girl’s family, how she was 
getting along in the war plant, talked 
about how she was when they went 
to their first dance together, told her 
that he was at his regiment’s rest 
camp and that there was a phono- 
graph playing "their song’—No Love, 
No Nothin’, Till My Baby Comes Home, 
said that he had taken a bath that 
morning and was feeling well and 
hoped she’d write soon. 

And then he signed off his letter, 
and folded it up in an envelope, and 
put it in the basket for the censor. 
The letter, he readily admitted, had 
little to do with the experiences he 
had seen, felt and heard in the days 
before he came out of the line. It 
told nothing about the battle, nothing 
about his closest friends and what 
happened to them nor of the relief 
the men felt when orders came to 
pull out of the line. "You can’t write 
that home,” he said. "You can’t 
frighten them. And there’s too much 
to explain.” 


T HOME a soldier’s letters are 

admittedly his family’s - closest 
contact with the war and as eagerly 
awaited, as thoroughly read on the 
surface and between the lines as a 
letter from home is in Italy or France. 
And yet, as many an infantry com- 
pany censor will admit, most letters 
from the men closest to war are the 
least revealing. “About all they tell,” 
said one censor, "is the APO and the 
country.. I don’t think it’s because 
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WHAT SOLDIERS 


boul rile home 


we don’t know how to write. It’s more 
complicated than that. We'd rather 
somebody else would tell about it. 
And yet the newspaper correspondents 
don’t do it exactly either. They give 
the general picture, but it’s not close 
enough. Ernie Pyle came close to it, 
but that’s not exactly it either. Let- 
ters might do it, but almost all of 
us hedge in our letters.” The result, 
he explains, is that America knows 
everything about the war except what 
it’s really like. 

What accounts for this reserve, 
which is more apparent among com- 
bat troops than in the rear echelon, 
is, according to most veterans, a dis- 
like for worrying the folks back home. 
Others blame it on censorship, al- 
though censors have no orders to cut 
out personal accounts that stay within 
security limitations. And many also 
hold that they "don’t know how to put 
it in words.” 


HE PROBLEM of explaining the 

Army to the home folks began for 
most soldiers on induction day, as the 
oldest soldiers remember. But soldiers 
who began earnestly enough with fre- 
quent long letters on the difference 
between a topkick and a company 
clerk, or what it was like to hike 25 
miles with a full field pack, eventually 
settled down to the conventional, once- 
a-week How’s Aunt Minnie? type of 
letter. Instead of discussing close-at- 
hand matters, the soldier’s mind went 
back home with his letters. 

The How’s Aunt Minnie? type of let- 
ter set the pattern when soldiers came 
overseas, according to company censors. 
The main burden of keeping contact 
with troops abroad was thrown back 
or the home folks, who were already 
being told from all sides that they 
didn’t know what war was about. Some 
of them complained, perhaps with 
justice, that nobody told them how 
théy were to find out, that they re- 
ceived little education in letters from 
their sons and husbands overseas. 


For the combat soldier, letters be- 
came a means of stepping out of the 
world he lived in. He put little of the 
battle-world down on paper, according 
to censors and the soldiers themselves; 
little about his fears or courage, about 
the day-in-day-out living in mud holes, 
of the periods of boredom and the 
sudden excitement, the diet of canned 
and wax-papered food, the feeling of 
sleeping in rain and wondering if he’d 
ever be dry again. He’d hardly ever 
write home about what happened to 
his friends in battle, except if there 
were a laugh in it, 


HE RETICENCE of such soidiers as 

T-Sgt. Henry Schauer of Scoby, 
Mont., probably seems strange to his 
relatives back home, but his fellow 
soldiers would not be greatly surprised. 
Set. Schauer, a BAR man, won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor during 
the breakout from the Anzio beach- 
head, wiping out 17 Germans after 
17 hours of steady action. 

Of this, the first news that Henry 
Schauer’s father heard back on his 
Montana farm came after war cor- 
respondents leaped on the story and 
cabled it back to America. Even three 
months later, on the day Schauer re- 
ceived his Medal of Honor, he had 
written nothing home about it. It must 
have been hard for his father to under- 
stand his son’s reserve. 

Other frontline soldiers might point 
out the difficulty of describing one 
day’s action when you had described 
no others, might say that war and 
what happened in it was too com- 
plicated for V-mail letters home, would 
probably point to the army. priesthood 
as an answer. 

Most army talk, on civilian ears, still 
sounds like abracadabra; at any rate, 
it’s probably less understandable than 
the specialized vocabularies of law and 
medicine. Perhaps something could be 
done about explaining such terms as 
CP, OP, azimuth, defilade, M-1, tra- 
jectory—but after you’ve explained 
them, as many soldiers will point out, 
you’re not much better off than you 
were in the beginning. 

Another points out that the civilian 
sees the war in headlines, in broad 
terms, while for the infantryman war 
is a strictly personal matter of getting 
over the next hill, taking the next 
machine gun position, wiping out the 
Kraut sniper on the ridge ahead. 
Ahead of one machine gun post is 
another and tomorrow’s rain follows 
today’s mud. 


N A LONG ward tent of an evacua- 

tion hospital in a muddy field, three 
wounded soldiers were having a bull- 
session. The bull-session went into the 
subject of mail after one of the men 
said he had ome good reason to go 
back to his outfit: there might be 
some letters waiting for him. 

They talked about what they’d writ- 
ten home while they were at the hos- 
pital. One had written to his mother, 
he said, and told her that he had a 
slight wound in his head and not to 
worry about it, that he was practically 
well and ready to leave the hospital. 
The second soldier, with his arm in 
a splint, had asked the Red Cross 
worker to write his father saying that 
he’d been wounded and was getting 


along fine. The third, who was re- 
covering from shrapnel wounds in his 
back, had written home to his parents 
saying that the Germans weren’t tough 
enough to hurt him and that he’d be 
all right. 

And then the bull-session swung into 
the stories the soldiers had not written: 
how a group of replacements had joined 
their company on the night of an at- 
tack and what happened when they 


ran into a nest of Kraut machine — 


guns and mortars; how the German 
artillery had pounded their hill posi- 
tions; what happened to the lieutenant 
when he charged across an open field, 
disregarding defilade, into the sights 
of a Kraut sniper; how the present 
fighting compared to other days, to 
Anzio and the Volturno crossing and 
Cassino. 


OUNDED men write even less to 

their folks at home than the well, 
according to Chaplain Robert Wood- 
roofe of New York City.’ Chaplain 
Woodroofe, like the Red Cross girls 
at the hospital, had frequently acted 
as secretary to wounded soldiers who 
wanted letters sent home but who 
were physically unable to write. 

"Many of the wounded are afraid 
to write at all,” the chaplain sald. 
"They’re afraid of breaking the shock. 
So then I try to explain to them that 
the War Department’s notice of 
wounds received in battle will be on 
its way home and that it’s better for 
the soldier to send a letter himself.” 

Very often, the chaplain pointed out, 
soldiers fail to realize that their families 
can stand a good bit more of the facts 
than they are willing or accustomed 
to write. 

He told of two letters he wrote for 
a tank sergeant to his wife, a school- 
teacher in the Midwest. In the first 
letter, the chaplain wrote that her 
husband had been injured, but would 
recover. In the second, he explained 
that the sergeant had lost both his 
legs but was well otherwise and would 
soon be home. Her letters back were 
all that a soldier could ask for: there 
was no weeping, no torrent of pity 
in them; she was already talking about 
plans for the future and how anxiously 
she was waiting for him to come home. 

“The tank sergeant showed these let- 
ters to the chaplain, and while the chap- 
lain was reading, he said, with relief: "I 
didn’t think she would understand, but 
she did.” 

"Very often,” the chaplain said later, 
"we build these barriers ourselves, 
without realizing it. It’s a great thing 
to find out,” he added, "that often 
they’re not necessary at all.” 
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LAST WEEK... 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT, the 
Allies stopped the German of- 
fensive and a 3rd and Ist 
American Army pincer move- 
ment threatened to cut off the 
German bulge. 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT, the 
Red Army encircled Budapest 
and drove on toward Vienna. 


ON THE ITALIAN FRONT, a 
light German counterattack 
north of Pisa was stopped after 
small gains. 


IN GREECE after royalist and 
guerrilla representatives met 
with Prime Minister Churchill 
and agreed on a regency for 
Greece, the battle of Athens 
continued. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES the two- 
months’ battle for Leyte ended 
with the capture of Palompon, 
last Jap-held port. 


AT HOME, the President ordered 
the Army to seize Montgomery 
Ward properties in seven cities 
as a result of continued disre- 
gard by the company of deci- 
sions of the War Labor Board. 











New Year’s, 1945 


This is the fourth wartime New Year’s 
for America. It is also the soberest. 

At home rationing and _ shortages 
clamped down on elaborate celebrations. 
Lengthening casualty lists left the people 
in no mood for festivities. New Year’s 
on Times Square promised to be a pale 
affair compared to other years. Already 
notice had been served that horse-racing 
and dog-racing would be restricted, if 
not abolished. Baseball and football 
might get the axe later. 

New Year’s Day, like Christmas, was 
another working day for American in- 
dustry. If America’s fighting men are 
to keep that superiority in arms they 
now have, America’s war workers during 
1945 must break new records of pro- 
duction. All thoughts of reconversion 
of industry to a peacetime status were 
pushed aside in the closing weeks of 
the year; those who had left war fac- 
tories in the belief that the war was 

, about over were quietly returning. 

New Year's, 1945, fitted Tom Paine’s 
description—”These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” New Year’s, 1945 would 
find U. S. soldiers by the millions over- 
seas. They would be flying over Jap- 
held bases, they would be struggling 
through the knee-deep mud on Leyte, 
they would be advancing through steam- 
ing jungles in Burma. American soldiers 
would be manning the western front 
almost from the Swiss border to Holland. 

New Year’s, 1945, finds American sol- 
dies in Italy, almost at the end of the 
Apennines, looking down on the Po Val- 
ley with fog, cold, mud and snow as 
New Year’s companions. Those who could 
look ahead, down into the valley, might 
see the payoff to the Italian campaign; 
but hard battles and bad weather also 
lay ahead, blurring the vision. 

Lacking from this year’s celebrations 
were the many glib predictions of other 
years. On the western front the tide 
of battle had apparently turned again 
and certainly in the Pacific all was going 
well. But the country as well as its 
Allies had already paid the price of over- 
optimism. The only safe prediction for 
1945 was that it would be tough. 


EUROPE 


Obit Of An Orbit 


The last of Germany’s satellites and 
allies in Europe, Hungary, will soon be 
out of the war. Its capital, Budapest, is 
Surrounded and besieged, and a doomed 
Nazi garrison fights inside the city only 
to delay, not to defeat the relentless Rus- 
Sian forces. More than two-thirds of the 
country is in control of the Red Army, 
and with the fall of Budapest, it will not 
be long before all ‘f Hungary is wrested 
from the German grip. 

More than two months ago, Hungarian 
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. Government leaders sought a way out 


of the grim impasse to which their alli- 
ance with Adolf Hitler’s Third Reich had 
led them. Admiral Nikolas Horthy, the 
Regent,.sued for peace. His reactionary 
Government knew that Germany’s de- 
feat was inevitable, and it tried to get 
out of the war. 

The Nazis took open control in Buda- 
pest. Horthy was flown to the Reich— 
at his "own request,” the Nazi propagan- 
dists said. A puppet Government under 
an unknown Fascist, Major Ferenc Sza- 
lasi, was set up. It made a hullabaloo 
about rallying the people of Hungary to 
the defense of the homeland. 

The Army and the people did not rally 
eagerly. A few soldiers fought hard 
against the advancing Red Army; most 
of the others were indifferent opponents 
and quit as soon as they could. General 
Janos Voeroes, Hungarian chief of staff, 
was arrested and escaped. Then he urged 
Hungarians to desert and to fight 
against the Germans. 

The bitter fighting in Hungary is be- 
ing done by Germans, especially SS 
units. The Hungarians are seeking to re- 
deem themselves with the Allies as 
quickly as possible. In liberated Hungary 
they have organized a Provisional Gov-~- 
ernment; they have sent an armistice 
commission to Moscow; they are even 
raising an army to fight the Germans 
under Soviet command. 

The loss of Hungary as a satellite is 
a serious blow to Germany. It will-bring 
the Red Army to the gates of Vienna, 
the Greater Reich itself. It particularly 
1 the loss of Hungarian farm prod- 
ucts. 

Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland—they are 
still in the war, but fighting Germans. 
Hungary now joins the parade. The 
fight, everywhere from now on, will be, 
not for Festung Europa, but Festung 
Germania. 


Greek Meets Greek 


Guns were still heard yesterday in 
Athens, even though the four-weeks-old 
Greek civil war was apparently nearing 
its end. Winston Churchill and Anthony 
Eden had come and gone, having made 
a spectacular visit to the strife-torn 
capital on Christmas Day in an effort 
to stop the conflict. Out of the visit 
came a two-day conference of opposing 
Greek factions who finally. agreed on 
one matter—the establishment of a 
regency. A regency was admittedly a 
compromise. On the one hand, it would 
preserve the principle of legitimacy, a 
principle supposedly cherished by the 
British. On the other hand, a regency 
would mean that George II, King of 
the Hellenes and now in London, would 
not return to Athens until voted back. 

The next question to decide was who 
would be the regent and yesterday, the 
Greek King appointed Archbishop Dam- 
askinos, Primate of Greece and chairman 
of the negotiations, to the post. He had 
previously indicated his readiness to ac- 
cept. Sixty-two years old, Damaskinos 
has usually stood above factional quarrels 
but is nevertheless a patriot with a record 
of resistance to the Germans. 

During the Nazi occupation, Damas- 
kinos aided the patriots in many ways, 
and made repeated representations to 
the German and Italian military author- 
ities regarding pending executions or ar- 
rests. Once, when he saw a list of 
Greeks to be executed, he offered the 
Germans an alternate list of hostages 
to be shot. The Archbishop’s list con- 
tained the name of every leading church- 
man in Greece—and at its head stood 
his own. The Germans did not carry 
out their threat, but they did place him 
under house arrest for six months. 

The newly-appointed regent is also 
known in the United States, where he 
once proved a successful mediator in a 
largely-political quarrel within the 
Greek Orthodox Church. On his return 
to Greece he was elected Archbishop 
of the Holy Synod, only to have the 
election annulled by Dictator John 
Metaxas. What endears him to the re- 
sistance groups is that he is a certified 
opponent of dictators. Metaxas exiled 
him once for a period of two years. 


Wandering Minstrel 4 


I have not hesitated to travel 
from court to court like a wander- 
ing minstrel, but always with the 
same song to sing or the same set 


of songs ... Prime Minister Winston 

Churchill to the House of Commons 

on October 27, 1943, upon his return 

from conferences with Marshal Jo- 

seph Stalin. 

The Prime Minister was not fooling 
when he made this modest summation of 
his travels. If there is a government head 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
Everywhere I roam... 


in history who has covered more mileage 
in the course of his tenure in office, some- 
one had better get out the log and try to 
prove it. 

Mr. Churchill didn’t get around much 
in 1940. He made a quick trip to France 
just before that country’s resistance col- 
lapsed. But for a time there wasn’t any 
place for a wandering minstrel seeking 
victory and peace to go. Britain stood 
alone against the Axis, and its Prime Min- 
ister remained at home to rally his people 
for a supreme effort. 

n 1941 business picked up. The Prime 

nister and President Roosevelt had a 
rendezvous on the Atlantic Ocean in 
August; that was the Atlantic Charter 
meeting and the first of many tete-a-tetes 
for the two. In December, Mr. Churchill 
+ age the Christmas season in Washing- 

n. 

In 1942 Mr. Churchill made trips to 
Washington, Moscow and North Africa. 
In 1943 business beomed, and his itinerary 
included Casablanca,. Washington, Que- 
bec, Cairo, Teheran and back to Cairo. 
By the end of the year the wandering 
minstrel was a sick man, and he needed 
time to recover from a siege of pneu- 
monia. 

Those who thought that the flying 
Prime Minister would now let up were 
wrong. There were many old friends and 
places ‘to visit and revisit in 1944. Mr. 
Churchill made trips to the Normandy 
beachhead, to Rome, Naples and Caserta, 
to Quebec, te Moscow, to Paris and to 
Athens. Though he is now 70, Mr. Church- 
ill continues to wander, singing the same 
song of a united effort for defeat of the 
enemy and the securing of an abiding 
peace. 

Whither in 1945, Mr. Prime Minister? 


Food For Europe 


Relief for the undernourished peoples 
of Europe has become as much a military 
problem as a humanitarian measure. Con- 
tinued flow of war supplies to the battle 
lines depends upon the stability of lib- 
erated countries behind the lines. While 
Allied authorities agree that food and 
other equipment destined for frontline 
troops are first on the war schedule, civil- 
ian needs in liberated zones must also 
have some kind of priority. 

Events in Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands have under- 
scored the political dynamite inherent in 
relief programs. Some resistance groups 
are fearful that relief will be used to block 
their path to power. It has been charged 
that relief plans made by exile govern- 
ments served to keep those governments 


in power. Premier Hubert Pierlot of p 
gium, for example, has made anot} 
appeal for food and supplies, on the 

ceipt of which he pins his hopes for ¢ 
survival of his administration. Prep, 
Pieter Gerbrandy of The Netherlands }, 
said that famine relief was the most 

portant problem facing his governmen 


’Man Of Genius’ 3- 


Nothing ever appears in a Gern 
newspaper or publication that has p 
been expressly approved by the Ng 
propaganda authorities. Viewed in th 
light, an apparently pointless paragrap 
taken from the pages of a recent copy 
Adolf Hitler’s own newspaper, Voge 
kischer Beobachter, assumes new propo 
tions, especially now, when everyone 
asking, ”Where is Hitler?” This is 

aragraph, as it appeared under 
me any "The Man of Genius.” 

"It happens in world history that 
climactic moments a phenomenon fap 
iliar in everyday life repeats itself on 
colossal scale—namely, the personality 
a ’man of genius,’ with its inhibition 
faults and weaknesses, separates itse 
from its creative achievements. Not ; 
ways does the genius completely fill th 
frame of his creation. Frequently it haz 
pens that the great work of a genius cor 
tinues to develop, of its own vitality an 
according to its own laws, while the eg 
of its creator collapses and degenerate 
In other words, the creation of the geni 
has become independent of himself anj 
his earthly personality.” > 

Later last week, Dr. Goebbels continug 
along the same lines, when he told 
German people of their “lonely” Fuehref, 
who, he said, is *towering in icy solitude 
above his fellows, who "is the Germah 
miracle,” who knows "about things 
come,” and who is ”truth personified, 

Taken together, and viewed in thef 
proper light, the apparently insignificant 
paragraph in the Voelkischer Beobach 
and Dr. Goebbels’ mouthings may we 
provide the key to the "Hitler Mystery 


FAR EAST 


The Dry Season 


It’s’ typhoon season on Leyte. Torre 
tial rains come at the rate of three 
day. Under the impact of modern mi 
tary transport, Leyte’s roads have give 
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away and formed muddy hog wallows 
deep enough to drown a jeep. Worse 
than that, airplanes can’t operate with 
any regularity. 

Mindoro Island-is another story this 
time of year. At the same time that 
Leyte has its wet season, Mindoro has 
schedule. They could wing far out over 
and dry. Airplanes could fly there on 


s.schedule. They would wing far out over 


he South China Sea. Better than that, 
they could be over nearby Luzon and 
Manila in less than an hour. 

The amphibious operation which land- 
ed Americans on Mindoro was, it de- 
veloped last week, the most daring, 
ambitious Operation to date in the Pa- 
cific. To reach Mindoro our convoys 
traveled through 550 miles of island seas 
flanked on each side of narrow chan- 
nels by Jap-held islands. There was no 
hope that the convoy could proceed 
undetected. - 

As the heavily-protected shipping pro- 
ceeded through the Visayan Islands, over 
the sunken hulks of the Jap fleet in 
Surigao Straits, up past Negros and 
Panay to Mindoro, enemy planes at- 
tacked, only to be beaten off by Corsairs 
and Wildcats and P-38s. 

The landing was made virtually with- 
out opposition. Filipinos waving the 
Stars and Stripes and not Japs greeted 
the first assault wave. Last week Ameri- 
can troops still continued to push inland 
up through Mindoro’s valleys and over 
its high plateaus. And already the Japs 








TONIGHT is New Year’s Eve, the 
time for resolutions and predictions. 
The urge to prophesy, which seems to 
creep over mankind mysteriously at 
a time like this, is probably best con- 
trolled by a resoultion to make no pre- 
dictions at all. A lot of men in high 
places last year predicted an end to 
the European war in ’44. Some of the 
folks back home even got ready to tear 
up their telephone books in prepara- 
tion for the Big Parade and there was, 
as no one doubts now, too much talk 
about the reconversion of industry and 
V-day celebrations and too little about 
fighting the war to a finish. 


PERHAPS it’s impolite now to recall 
certain predictions made a while back, 
but they’ve already become part of the 
public record. Among others, the fol- 
lowing men found the prophet’s gown 
a tattered cloth: General H. H. Ar- 
nold, in February, 1943—”I have an 
appointment in Berlin a year from 
today”; Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, in 
November, 1943—”It is my hope and 
belief that before next November the 
Battle for Europe will have terminated 
in a smashing victory”; Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, in December, 1943— 
"The Allies will win the European war 
in 1944”; Gen. George C. Marshall, in 
the Army and Navy Journal on Dec. 
7, 1944—”Before this statement is pub- 
lished, -hostilities might have termin- 





saddest of all, Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, on New Year’s Day two years ago 
—”’1943 will see . . . complete, abso- 
lute defeat for the Axis.” 


OF ALL high executives, President 
Roosevelt proved the cagiest in the past 
year. Although few of his press confer- 
ences in 1944 have gone by without at 
least one correspondent asking him to 
glance in the crystal ball, the Presi- 
dent has resolutely declined. He is now 
undoubtedly happy about the whole 
thing and, in a recent conference, im- 
plied that he still had no predictions 
to make and that the war will be over 
when the Germans and Japs are 
beaten—a point that has never es- 
caped the men who are doing the 
close-up fighting. 


os * 2 
ANOTHER national habit repeated as 


each year draws to a close is the news- 
paper editors’ selection of leading news 


the Normandy landing as the top e 

for it gave the United Nations oo 
hold on the continent and a chance 
to struggle ashore with troops and 
Supplies enough to insure a victorious 
end to the war. The editors’ choice 
may stand a few years from now, al- 
though looking backward through a 
mere 12-month period doesn’t insure 
much accuracy. Historians always have 
the advantage: they can look much 
further back in placing events in their 
proper perspective. 


GLANCING over the journalists’ top 
news choices during the past decade 
or so, the historians will probably cast 
out as many events as they accept. The 
stock market crash in America (the 
top event in 1929) may pass, and the 
world depression of 1931, chosen for 
first place in that year, has an even 
better chance of survival. But the kid- 
naping of the Lindbergh baby, the ar- 
rest of Bruno Hauptman and his trial, 
which took top honors in 1932, 1934 
and 1935, will scarcely make a footnote 
to history now. In those years a not- 
too-obscure Austrian named Adolf 
Hitler was on the rise and a building 
known as the Reichstag was burned to 
the ground. All of which indicates that 
it’s probably safer to look 50 years 
ahead like H. G. Wells, or 50 years be- 
hind like Charles Beard. Any place be- 


SPAIN 


on Luzon were feeling the regularly in- 


m>creasing weight of American air power. 


Look At The Birdies 4 


Tokyo and suburbs again felt the blast 
of B-29s last week. As the New Year be- 
gins, Japan is in for more of the same on 
a stepped-up schedule. How the Japs will 
take their bombings is still no certainty, 
although wisdom would favor the less 
optimistic view of Brig Gen. Haywood 
Hansell and air force officers who see a 
strengthening Jap morale. There may be 
some merit, however, to the point taken 
by several American commentators who 
have studied the Jap mentality. 

Lawrence Griswold, an archeologist 
who spent a number of years in the 
Orient, cheerfully points out that Japs 
are illogical and spend much of their 
time in an ivory tower of dreams. A 
blizzard may be howling outdoors, he 
says, but the average Jap will tell you 





ated in the European Theater”; and, 


events. This year everyone agreed on 


tween is dangerous territory. 


—M. L. 








that the weather is fine. Optimism is 
found in all races, but in the Jap it 
reaches ripe perfection, he says. 

As an example, Griswold cites the 
banzai charges. Japs faced by defeat will 
often go amok and charge blindly to 
their death. Then there is seppukka, or 
*honorable self-immolation.” ”’Nervous 
ones commit seppukka in the delusion 
that death is the only answer,” Griswold 
says. "Minds have become numbed in 
their refusal to cope with a condition 
they cannot ignore.” 

The illogical mentality—of pretending 
things are good until they get so bad you 
can’t do any more pretending—may help 
the Allies finish up the Japs, Mr. Gris- 
wold suggests. Being illogical, the Japs 
will at first look up at B-29s and say 


more or less, *Look at the birdies.” When 
the birdies begin to drop their powerful 
eggs in earnest, however, Mr. Griswold 
expects hysteria to result. Which point 
of view is right—this one, or the soberer 
one that the Japs, like the British and 
Germans, will grow more resolute under 
bombings—only heavier tests will tell. 
And each week the tests grow heavier. 


AT HOME 


Pardon My Diplomacy 


American editors, columnists and radio 
commentators were busy last week asking 
and answering this rhetorical question: 

"Why is it that the United States, which 
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even Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
has admitted is the greatest military 
power on earth, does not wield corre- 
spondingly great diplomatic power?” 

The question came to the fore as a re- 
sult of diplomatic developments in Italy, 
the outbreak of civil war in Greece and 
the announcement of Great Britain’s de- 
cision to side with Russia in the Soviet- 
Polish border dispute. Most commentators 
deplored the way each of these events 
was handled. Some contended that the 
Atlantic Charter had been thrown over- 
board, while others insisted that Europe 
had been divided into spheres of Russian 
and Brtiish influence at last December’s 
Big Three conference at Teheran. 

The gist of most comments was that 
the United States should take a more 
active part in solving Europe’s knottiest 
problems. One columnist suggested the 
formation of a diplomatic "general staff.” 
All seemed to agree on one proposition— 
another Big Three meeting should be held 
immediately to discuss and iron out the 
issues which have come up as a result of 
the liberation of so much of Europe. 


Peacetime Soldiers 


When the speaker’s gavel sounds next 
Wednesday and the debates begin, one 
of the hottest arguments facing the new 
79th Congress may be the question of 
compulsory peacetime military training 
as a national policy. The subject has 
been broached tu the U. S. public in 
1944 by high military officials and dis- 
cussed in general terms by President 
Roosevel. at his press conference. The 
lines of the debate are already being 
drawn up. The coming months may see 
it decided. 

Secretaries Stimson and Forrestal and 


‘most top-ranking Army and Navy offi- 


cers are said to be strongly in favor of 
a universal military training program 
in peacetime—the first in U. S. history. 
With the organized support of the Amer- 
ican Legion and other veterans’ groups, 
they argue their case in this fashion: 
the nation has twice contributed the 
balance of power to settle world wars; 
each time we were caught unprepared 
and had to arm ourselves quickly while 
our allies held off the enemy; if war 
should come again, there might not be 
time to prepare. 

Members of the opposition, it is be- 
lieved, will argue against the measure 
as a "symbol of militarism,” insisting that 
the existence of armed force has always 
been an inducement to use that force 
and creates a ’war-minded philosophy.” 
Church leaders and pacifist groups a.e 
said to be most strongly opposed to the 
measure, while college educators may 
oppose it for interrupting the education 
of their students. 

President Roosevelt, who had indicated 
his approval, points out such social ad- 
vantages coming from tk measure as 
physical examinations for all youths, 
the correction of minor physical and 
dental disorders, training provided in 
peacetime skills during the year of mili- 
tary service and the broadening effects 
of mixing young men of various social 
strata during their formative years. 

The measure will probably get its first 
public hearing before the House Military 
Committee in January. 
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S: SIX EXAMPLES OF TORTS 


By A Staff Writer 


HE ARMY is planning a smart and 

extenSive overseas educational pro- 
gram for the immediate dog days follow- 
ing the war’s end, to be installed when a 
theater commander so directs. The plan 
isn’t confined to highbrow education; 
hundreds of schools and courses will 
be established, ranging from technical 
training to academic learning and from 
courses given in a military unit itself 
to programs in Europe’s finest uni- 
versities. : 

All this doesn’t mean that you'll get 
involved in somethirrg which will keep 
you in Europe longer than necessary, 
for when the shipping orders come 
through, you'll be able to drop every- 
thing and head for home. Classes will 
be so planned that even though you 
don’t complete a course, you’ll derive 
a definite benefit from what you have 
studied. 

So far as possible, these schools will 
be staffed by men from the ranks with 
a background of civilian educational 
work. Within battalions or units of 
Similar size, the Army plans to set up 
”unit schools” which will give the GI 
a chance to finish up elementary or 
high school work. Classes will be or- 
ganized in units of 20 hours of work, 
a time breakdown which enables the 
soldier to make the most of his stay in 
the classroom without worrying about 
what comes next. 

The Army Technical School is. likely 
to be one of the most popular of the 
educational facilities offered. With all 
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The War Department 
Mixes Book Learning 
With Lots Of Laughs 


the equipment on hand in the Signal 
Corps or the Corps of Engineers, for 
example, it will be no problem to show 
the soldier the practical application of 
the vocational or avocational training 
he’s getting. 

”"That’s fine,” you say, "but isn’t that 
likely to be as dull as sitting around 
with my hands in my pockets?” 


The answer to that is: it could be 
but chances are it won’t, judging from 
the efforts the Army’s Information and 
Education Division has made to pep 
up the classes. 


. 


NE STEP in the direction of more 

lively classes is the introduction of 
graphic charts, some 150 of which al- 
ready have been prepared by Wash- 
ington. Still-more are in the making. 
Technically, the idea is known as visual 
aid, which boils down to the hope that 
what you don’t get from an instructor 
speaking or from reading a textbook, 
you may get from a picture. 

The charts, done with a light touch 
which at time borders on the uproar- 
ious, will be SOP in every Army school 
throughout Europe. This doesn’t mean 





Inducing another to 
break «a contract 


stander 


GI Course 


that they’ll take the place of instruc- 
tors or textbooks. The charts will be 
supplementary, a form of comic. relief 
which help you without your noticing 
it, like the patter a good dentist gives 
out with when he yanks .a tooth. 


Some of the charts are on the comic 
strip nature, with a punch ending in 
every strip. All of them are of a car- 
toon nature, one depicting how to an- 
alyze your qualifications for success 
in small business, another showing gra- 
phically the setups in selling a product. 
Still another tips off psychology stu- 
dents on the basic emotions. 


Naturally, the Army includes some 
leg art in its charts; even educators 
are human. And civilian educators have 
checked all the charts and analyzed 
them with respect to their potential 
value in a classroom. Every, one of 
the charts has been given their okay. 


Visual education isn’t new. It has 
been introduced to more and more 
schools in recent years and the results 
have justified its proponents’ faith 
in it. The Army has been using it in 
one form or another right through basic 
training. Those demonstrations the 
cadre put on at Camp Wheeler or 
Camp Shelby were visual education, 
except that living people instead of 
graphic charts were used. 

The Army wants to give you a crack 
at education when the Krauts are 
whipped, but it wants you to enjoy 
yourself getting that education. And 
you will enjoy it, if the spicy samples 
on this page are any criterion. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


OU’RE more likely to find Ger- 

mans than needles in 5th,Army 
-haystacks, warns S-Sgt. Albert Avila of 
New Bedford, Mass. He’s experienced 
that shock three times lately. Once 
Sgt. Avila and his fellows from the 
361st Infantry’s Co. I seized a farm 
.Strongpoint without opposition only 
to draw fire from Krauts concealed 
in a foxhole slanted under the inno- 
cent barnyard haystack. Alert to the 
trick, he was ready when Jerry at- 
tempted to fool him next. The third 
appearance was more elaborate. Just 
150 yards from Sgt. Avila’s foxhole 
was another haystack. This one, he 
discovered after hours of careful ob- 
servation, had a room inside and a 
back. door. Camouflaged haystacks 
aren’t new in Italy, but in Sgt. Avila’s 
opinion people who don’t like hospi- 
tals should pay them undivided at- 
_ tention. 


HE GERMANS, who once utilized 

the Leaning Tower of Pisa as an 
OP, aren’t at all backward in using 
such lesser shrines as country churches 
for observation purposes. A _ section 
of Tommies over 8th Army way got 
the shock of their ‘lives when they 
knocked the Krauts out of one such 
-church ‘and cautiously went . inside 
hunting for snipers. Square before 
them was a sign in English intended 
for prewar tourists. "NO ENTRANCE 
ALLOWED TO MEN WITHOUT 
JACKET, TO WOMEN WITHOUT 
SLEEVES, WITHOUT STOCKINGS, 
BAREHEADED OR WHOSE DRESSES 
ARE TOO DECOLLETE OR TOO 
SHORT,” it warned. ”I wonder what 
would have happened if I were wear- 
ing kilts?” we overheard a Scotch rifle- 
man murmur contemplatively. 


A’ DAY now a round-faced young 
man with a ski-slide nose may fix 
you with a contemplative stare and 
remark that you’d fit nicely into a 
murder. Our suggestion would be to 
take the situation calmly if the speaker 
is S-Sgt. Jack Scott and to run like 
hell if he isn’t. Scott, at 29, is the 
author of ”’Too Lively To Live,” just 
selected by the Crime Club as its Book- 
of-the-Month, The last mystery novelist 
of our acquaintance was the mother 
of three children, a matronly type who 
specialized in literary poisonings and 
had the nasty habit of asking if you 
didn’t believe the soup tasted a little 
strange. Scott seems made of more bo- 
hemian stock. He started out prosaically 
enough at Elmira, N. Y., but after a 
session at Columbia University, he took 
to pounding out pulp fiction and ”true 
detective” stories. The latter are form- 
ula stuff but complicated by the fact 
”you’ve got to make small-town cops 
look like Sherlock Holmes and usually 
they just stumble on solutions.” Later 
Scott became an assistant to Courtney 
Riley Cooper, a top-ranking crime 
writer until he took his plots seriously 
and proceeded to commit suicide. Two 
years in the Marines followed, during 
which Jack established a solid beach- 
head in ”’The Leatherneck” office as 
associate editor. A civilian again, Scott 
began to delve into un-American ac- 
tivities and exposed them in his first 
book; ’The 5th Column.” The Army 
grabbed him after that and he was 
languishing with Marion Hargrove at 
Fort Bragg when Yank, The Army 
Weekly, beckoned. Scott accepted but 
paused long enough to pen a children’s 
book entitled "Pug Invades The 5th 
Column.” It told all about a 16-year-old 
boy who discovered enemy agents at 
Fort Bragg and doesn’t sound like the 
kind of stuff we’d want OUR children 
to read. Since then Yank has shuffled 
him from’ London to Cairo, Liberia, 
Dakar, Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, 
Palestine, the 5th Army and lots of 
other places. Scott doesn’t mind be- 
cause he’s picked up plenty of story 
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Going strong in the second winter of war in Italy, the mule has taken 
the place of the dog as the doughboy’s best friend. Here an Italian 
soldier leads one from a loading chute at a remount depot. 


material. Right now he’s most excited 
about something to be called ”The 
Mark of The Wicker,” which grew out 
of a visit to a diamond mine in central 
Africa where three women and 11 men 
were sweating out three-year contracts 
and smouldering with growing hate 
for each other. Scott’s current mystery, 
"Too Lively To Live,” grew out of 18 
months in London. A beautiful 45-year- 
old woman is found dead on an elevated 
car with her hands horribly mutilated. 
Scott can’t remember the name he 
gave her and was pretty stuffy about 
disclosing who committed the murder. 
"If you want to find out I'll loan you 
two dollars and you can buy a book,” 
he said. Look Magazine just published 
a Scott piece entitled "My Favorite 
War Story.” It was selected from 35 
war correspondents’ offerings and the 
Look editors revealed a nice insight 
into Scott’s character when they an- 
nounced the story was selected because 
it showed ”a gruesome sense of humor.” 


HE MULE train filing up treacherous 

mountain paths with an awkward 
cargo of food and ammo is what keeps 
a goodly portion of the 5th Army fight- 
ing. Mules don’t win Purple Hearts but 
they may fall victim to mines and shells 
like anyone else up front. At the end of 
the bumpiest side road in the forward 
areas is the 110th Veterinary Hospital, 
where many of the wounded mules end 
up. A conversation between an Italian 
and an American in a mangled mixture 
of French and Spanish doesn’t insure 
complete accuracy but the gist of the 
story seems to be that the 110th Veter- 
inary Hospital was just about the first 
regular Italian military unit to join the 
Allies. It went co-belligerent on Feb. 10, 
1944, after by-passing most of the war 
in Sardinia. Since then the 110th has 
been in on Cassino, the Garigliano, An- 
zio and the march on Rome. ”Next come 
Bologna and Berlin,” prophesied the 
Italian captain, a German-hater whose 
family is in Nazi hands. All told, well 
over 500 mules have received medical 
care from the four veterinaries and 50 
Italian GIs of the 110th. Mines and 
artillery cause the majority of mule 
casualties. The trunk and legs are most 


. frequently injured. Wounded mules 


quite naturally are short tempered so 
they are doctored in a wooden stock 


which controls flying hoofs. They also 
have their tails bound with a string 
so they won’t swish other mules who 
might be ticklish. The stable is cleansed 
with disinfectant .and the veterinaries 
have a lot of shiny new equipment, in- 
cluding electric clippers to trim shaggy 
mules. Most Italians are mule lovers. 
**Mules are very brave animals,” the cap- 
tain explained. While we were gather- 
ing this incidental intelligence, the 
whole hospital cadre assembled in im- 
pressive, formal formation. The captain 
made a speech and the sergeant added 
a crisp postscript. Then everyone fell 
out and began policing up cigarette 
butts. Armies, apparently, are all the 
same. 


E DANCED with an angel and 
married a blonde whose hip, bust 
and weight measurements exactly du- 


plicate Paulette Goddard’s, which cer- - 


tainly makes Cpl. George Schwable 
of the 91st Division deserving of no- 
tice. The blonde was Ruth Cavanaugh, 
a co-worker in the musical "By Jupi- 
ter.” The angel was Vera Zorina, 
his partner in both the stage and mo- 
tion pictures of "Louisiana Purchase.” 
Cpl. Schwable, at 24, is sweating out 
the war like everyone else and wishes 
he were back dancing. “It’s been my 
whole life,” he explains. "I made my 
debut in St. Louis when I was nine. 
The family was in show business too. 
They ran ’Schwable’s Greater Shows.’” 
Cpl. Schwable has been appearing in 
nightclubs and shows ever since he 
can remember, a fact which caused 
some embarrassment when he once 
dated a pretty girl and found out next 
day she was a teacher at his high 
school. He found out early in life 
that people think dancers are effemi- 
nate and love to pick fights with them. 
When word gets around that he is a 
former ju-jitsu instructor, though, the 
combat spirit lags. The most ugly 
chapter in a dancer’s career is the 
early period when he appears in cheap 
nightclubs and usually has to battle 
the small-time gangsters who operate 
them for his pay. "Those two-bit 
clubs are poison,” Cpl. Schwable re- 
ports. "Once in Springfield, Mo., I 
walked into the club washroom and 
stumbled over a dead girl whose throat 
had been cut.” We asked Cpl. Schwable 
to name the prettiest girl he ever 
danced with. He thought for a while 








\ 
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and then said his wife comes first. 
After her, he said, it’s a tie between 
Zorina and film actress Conste~ +e 
Moore. American girls, he blunily 
states, are the loveliest in the world 
and the question isn’t even debatable. 
Cpl. Schwable is an _ olive-skinned, 
curly-haired chap with a moustache. 
If the face is familiar but the name 
isn’t, you'll be interested to know his 
stage name is George Drake. After 
the war he and his wife are going to 
brush up on their dancing for six or 
eight months and then look around 
for bookings. "A hotel in Chicago 
offered vs 500 dollars a week just be- 
fore I went into the Army,” he re- 
ported sadly. 


EACH for a horseshoe, slip a four- 

leaf clover under your helmet 
liner and meet newly-commissioned 
Lt. Beni Mazzarella of Woonsockct, 
R. I. His enlisted serial number e.uided 
in 31—13 reversed. He was born in 
1912, which adds up to 13. He led hi 
350th Infantry Regiment mzchine 
gun platoon down from Mount Bav- 
taglia with only 13 men surviving. 
Division sent up 13 replacements. On 
Oct. 13, he was wounded. Thirteen 
days later the field hospital retuned 
him to duty. That would be enough 
to send Hitler ‘scrambling for his 
astrologer. Not Lt. Mazzarella. "I don’t 


- believe in superstition,” he declared 
- flatly. 


HE LOUDEST praises we've ev2r 

heard from GIs for the America™. 
Red Cross were for two of its less pre 
tentious establishments. The first war 
the Truckers’ Rest in southern Fraiice 
where three ARC girls worked shifte 
to maintain 24-hour service at a road- 
side stand. The girls heated up C 
rations and fed coffee to weary truck 
drivers shuttling between rail heads 
and the fast-moving front. The sec- 
ond is the coffee and doughnut stand 
off Highway 65, which feeds coffee 
and fresh doughnuts to 5th Army 
men. Operating beyond the light line, 
the 5th Army stand can function only 
from dawn to dusk. In that period 
the machine busily turns out 25 dough- 
nuts a minute to average 10,000 daily 
That’s a lot of doughnuts |f t far be- 
low the 16,000 record established in 
September. Individual consumption 
varies from three to a breath-taking 
27. The only limit is how many times 
you'll sweat out the line. Everyone 
including Italian service troops, is 
welcome. When chocolate can be 
scrounged, chocolate doughnuts make 
an appearance. "People tell us we 
also serve the best coffee they’ve had 
in the Army,” thick-bearded ARC 
worker LaRay Alexander admits mod-- 
estly. Alexander, a Spanish Fort, 
Utah, high school coach who unviisely 
celebrated the Gothic Line break- 
through with a vow not to shave un- 
til Bologna fell, directs operations in 
collaboration with ARC worker Nick 
Myhre of Milwaukee and Pvt. Al Ozer 
of Brooklyn, former 45th Division 
doughfoot. At night: the three carry 
doughnuts to line battalions. Dur- 
ing the day thcy supervise eight Ital- 
ian cooks and handymen and upon 
request provide such sundries as cig 
arettes, The Stars and Stripes :nd 
razor blades. "All in all, it’s the bes 


-life in the Red Cross,” Alexander re- 


marked. A sergeant from the 39th 
Engineers interrupted just then with 
an opinion that "coffee and doughnuts 
on a cold day up here mean a helluva 
lot more than a fancy club in some 
big town,” a neat summation of popu- 
lar opinion up forward. 


N THE course of news gathering a 
lot of incidental information pays up. 
For instance, we'll bet you didn’t know 
that the Psychological Warfare Bu- 
reau once issued leaflets in Uzbek and 
Kazak when the Turcoman division was 

facing the 5th Army. 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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By A Staff Writer 


NE OF the first questions raised 

in connection with the Selective 
Service Act was whether a veteran 
could get his old job back after his 
discharge. The answer was that he 
could, simply by going through his Se- 
fective Service Board. Suppose, how- 
«wer, that he doesn’t want the old job 
or that he wasn’t working before he 
entered the service. Helping him get 
a job and the right kind now is a 
government problem. To meet that 
problem,.the GI Bill of Rights contains 
certain specific provisions. 

Overseeing the whole program is the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board 
whose responsibility it is to see that 
honorably discharged service men and 
women of World War II are provided 
work through the facilities of the United 
Ssates Employment Service. 

Attached to the staff of each state 
employment service is a representative 
of the USES, also a veteran, who keeps 
a close watch over available jobs and 
the manner in which veterans aie 
found to fill them. He also acts as a 
liaison between employers and veterans, 
both before and after the latter are 
hired. 

Job placement and job training are 
the two most important aspects of 
this program. A great many men and 
women will return to civilian life com- 
pletely unaware that their military 
training should be of help to them. 
Finding the right niche for them goes 
much deeper than just making up a 
list of jobs and saying, "Take one.” 
A veteran faced with a choice of a 
dozen jobs still may not fit into any 
of them, and unless he’s guided in 
the right direction, he’ll probably ac- 
cept one of the jobs and either throw 
it over later or spend all of his time 
grousing. 


Even a rifleman’s training is ap- 
plicable to nearly 50 civilian jobs, 
the government says, and the more 
complex a man’s military duties were, 
the more specialized will be the civilian 
position for which he’s likely to be 
eligible. 

Much has been made of the state- 
(aent that there are over 10,000 dif- 


. 


Not every veteran will want his old job back 


GI Bill Of Rights 


3. Job Placement 


ferent occupations, but boiled down 
this turns out to be misleading. Over 
90 percent of all workers are employed 
at less than 100 basic occupations. Even 
these can be broken down into several 
groups consisting of a number of jobs, 
any of which a man might choose 
with a reasonable chance of success 
and personal satisfaction. 

Once it is determined into what field 
a veteran should be directed, the next 
step will be to advise him on his train- 
ing, unless he already has sufficient 


training. If he doesn’t know what he 
wants to do, chances are he hasn’t 
been trained for the right thing. 
Through the GI Bill’s provision, work- 
ers may secure vocational training to 
insure that they will step into jobs 
they can hold. 

Experts are agreed that the cost of 
training even a semi-skilled factory 
worker is from 75 to 100 dollars. With 
better than 8,000,000 veterans and as 
many war workers seeking new jobs, 
the total readjustment cost will run 


to over a billion dollars, so it’s es- 
sential that the right job choice be 
made first to remove the possibility 
of training being wasted. 


NE CHALLENGE facing the Place- 

ment Service Board is that of- 
fered by veterans returning with 
dreams of becoming farmers or bus- 
inessmen. They’ll be much more dif- 
ficult to handle than those who are 
wandering around with only a vague 
idea of what they want. If these vet- 
erans with big ideas can show ex- 
perience—and capital—they’ll be given 
every encouragement. If they can’t, 
attempts will be made to steer them 
gently into something at which they’re 
more likely to make a living. A veteran 
who wants to open a restaurant, for 
example, must be able to show ex- 
perience in some of the following 
occupations: waiter, salesman, adver- 
tiser, decorator, bookkeeper, cashier, 
cook, shuman relations. 

A recent development in job place- 
ment is the opening up of civil service 
jobs to all partially disabled veterans. 
Normal requirements for civil service 
jobs have been waived. Instead there _ 
are three simple steps: first, the em- 
ploying agency recommends the veteran 
for a particular civil service position; 
second, the Civil Service Commission 
checks to see that the veteran has 
completed a training course enabling 
him to perform the duties of the job; 
third, the veteran passes a non-com- 
petitive examination prescribed by the 
Commission. 

Requirements for veterans in good 
health also have been lowered, both 
for state and national jobs. Many civil 
service jobs have been restricted to 
veterans alone and the Civil Service 
Commission is required to allow a vet- 
eran credit for any applicable exper- 
ience he has gained in the _ service. 
In addition, all former civil service 
workers in the armed forces may re- 
turn to their old jobs and be eligible 
for all aecrued seniority rights. 

In every way possible, all agencies 
concerned are trying to place veterans 
as quickly and as satisfactorily as they 
can. If there is a job shortage after 
the war—and for a while there may 
be—it shouldn’t much affect the vet- 
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Red 


By Set. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


O AMERICAN eyes, accustomed to 

newspapers studded with cheesecake, 
comic strips and stories of Hollywood 
brawls, nothing could be more foreign 
than the somber pages of Krassnaya 
Svesda (Red Star), chief source of news 
for millions of Russian soldiers. 

Red Star, like The Stars and Stripes, 
is an army newspaper, but you’ll find 
few publications less alike. Red Star 
ignores homefront stories unless they’re 
tied in with Russia’s war effort. It de- 
votes at least half its space to tech- 
nical military education. It does carfy 
war news. But Red Star to the average 
Russian soldier is much more than a 
newspaper—it’s his military bible. 

Unlike The Stars and Stripes, Red 
Star is the official mouthpiece of the 
Red Army. As such, its editorial content 
reflects the views of the Russian High 
Command itself and is linked with offi- 
cial propaganda. Its primary mission 
is instructive rather than informative 
and its chief purpose is to make every 
Russian a better fighting man. 

Red Star’s feaders continually chip 
in with articles which Yank soldiers 
would expect’ to find in the Infantry 
Journal. If the Red Army tries out a 
new tank, Red Star carries articles by 
men who have driven that tank, who 
know it inside and out. If the Germans 
spring something new in tactics or 
equipment, Red Star’s inside pages give 
Space to explanations of how to com- 
bat the Kraut innovation. 


ED STAR adheres fairly close to 
one, set format. The front page of 
the daily four-page sheet always carries 
Marshal Stalin’s Orders of the Day 
plus an operations story, similar to The 
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Stars and Stripes’ story on 5th and 8th 
Army doings. If the news warrants it 
—and occasionally the editors think it 
does—a story of developments on some 
other front will appear on page one. 
This was the case with the Normandy 
landings, although the Order of the 
Day still got top play. The invasion of 
southern France failed to make the 
grade, however, and wound up on page 
four. 

The listings of awards and decora- 
tions is another daily feature on the 
front page unless, as happens occasion- 
ally, the war news is so heavy that 
they’re crowded off. 

On the second and third pages the 
awards lists are completed. On these 
pages appear the special articles, the 
informative and instructive stories. 
Here, too, are color” stories, the closest 
thing to what we call front-line cover- 
age, eye-witness stories of battles and 
the men who fight them. 

The back page contains roundup 
stories of all the other fronts based on 
the day’s communiques. Maps often ac- 
company the stories. Occasionally on 
page four you will find a cartoon, but 
it’s an editorial cartoon, usually anti- 
Nazi. Now and then, some prominent 
Russian humorist will contribute a light 
article for the back page, but its light- 
ness is relative. 


ECAUSE Red Star has drawn upon 

the best of Russian writers—mili- 
tary and civilian—some of its stories 
have been among the most brilliant of 
the war. Eugene Petrov filed fine stories 
from Sevastopol until just before the 
city fell, then was killed when his plane 
crashed while he was being evacuated 
from the fortress. Konstantin Simonov, 
& young poet and playwright whose 
war play, "The Russian People,” has 
played London, is a Red Star corres- 








pondent. The dispatches of Ilya Ehren- 
burg during the critical times just prior 
to the Stalingrad victory were followed 
by newspaper readers all over the world; 
as a result, Ehrenburg is probably the 
best known of Red Star’s writers. 

To a people who have known so much 
death, one life means little. That’s one 
reason correspondents come cheap on 
Red, Star. Any move the Red Army 
makes is covered by Red Star, because 
a Red Star man is with the troops, fight- 
ing with them until the battle is fin- 
ished and he has a chance to send in 
a report. 

Red Star writers and editors have 
military rank, and the editor-in-chief 
is Maj. Gen. Nikolai Talinsky, a pro- 
fessor of military history. But the only 
identification of the staff to appear 
in the paper’s masthead is the one line: 


Peaches Base: ether. 
BE BA OOO aS toe oe eos, 





"Responsible for this paper is N. Tal- 
insky.” 

Editorially Red Star’s stand is the 
story of Russia’s part in the war. First 
came the cry to stop the enemy at all 
costs. Then the theme switched to self- 
criticism of the Red Army. Loss of 


‘territory was described as unimportant. 


What mattered, said Red Star, was to 
kill Germans and smash as much of 
their equipment as possible. Finally, 
when the Germans were halted, a new 
theme was broached—how to improve 
tactics, how to kill still more Germans. 
The war was put less on a plane of 
heroism and more on a business level. 
But the tipoff of Red Star may be 
found on the top of the front page— 
above the flag. In underlined italics is 
the phrase, "Death to the German Oc- 
cupants!” It typifies the paper’s sin- 
gleness of purpose and viewpoint. 
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W hat They're 


RNABY AND MR. O’MALLEY—By 
kett Johnson; Henry Holt and Co., 


y York; 2.00. 

When "Bar- 
maby and Mr. 
O'Malley” _ first 
appeared in the 
New York 
- newspaper PM 
in 1940, some 
readers imme- 
fliately discov- 
ered that here 
was a comic 
ip with social significance. Since 
Hen, most persons have decided that 
F lines are funny enough without 

ding between them. : 
ocial or otherwise, Barnaby is sig- 
icant in that it is one of the few 
nnies” that is drawn exclusively for 


Its. The adventures of all the super | 


nracters in many of the other strips 
b reserved strictly for the imagina- 
ms of children, or adults who also live 

a world of make-believe, but no 
her would dare to explain the ad- 
tures of young Barnaby to his young 

and expect comprehension. 

n 1943, "Barnaby and Mr. O’Malley” 
re placed between book covers for 
e first time after dozens of news- 
pers throughout the United States 
d added the feature to their pages. 
here are a host of wonderful people 
o grace Mr. Johnson’s squares and 
tangles in this second edition of 
arnaby and Mr. O’Malley.” There is 
rnaby’s talking dog Gorgon, a docile 
e-haired terrier who, when called 
on to furrow Barnaby’s victory gar- 
n, exclaims: ’This shouldn’t happen 
a cat.” And when Barnaby asks Gor- 
mn why he’s always chasing trucks, 
e dog explains that "It kind of breaks 
D the day.” 
But the most talkative person in the 
ok of drawings and clever comment 
h today’s changing world is Barnaby’s 
idbricking, pink-winged, cigar-smok- 
g Fairy Godfather, Mr. O’Malley. 
Here is a bit of dialogue between 
arnaby and Mr. O’Malley when the 
ung boy is deciding what to plant 
his victory garden: 
"I think Ill plant corn or beans or—” 
"Mangos, m’boy! Plant some nice 
ty mangos! Mangos are a must in 
y victory garden, Barnaby . . . Can’t 
ake chutney without them, you know 


Ads... 
On The Air 











ew Year's Eve Music 


AMERICAN Expeditionary Stations 
ll be solidly on the air tonight to 
phold musically the time-honored tra- 
ition of ringing out the old year and 
velcoming in the new. 
The Rome station will take its listen- 
Ss "Swinging "Round Rome,” stopping 
for 30-minute visits at the ball- 
ooms of four prominent hotels in the 
talian capital. Including these four 
roadcasts, the Rome AES will be bounc- 
ng and swaying with dance music from 
‘15 PM until 2:00 AM, January 1, 1945. 
Still another special program for the 
ast day of the year, "Swinging Around 
e Clock,” will feature America’s top 
bands and vocalists. This show, which 
ill be heard on all Mediterranean sta- 
ions, will pick up bands from various 
ties throughout the United States. 
First stop is at Columbus, Ohio, for 
Grand Central Getaway” by Jimmy 
Yorsey and his band. From there it’s 
Swing to San Diego and Ella Mae 
forse singing "Patty Cake Man.” Louis 
ordan and his tympany five are 
picked up in Salt Lake City for "Is You 
’ Or Is You Ain’t My Baby?” 
And so—"Swinging Around the Clock” 
until Harry James, Kay Kyser, Bing 
prosby, Jill (of "GI Jive” fame), Benny 
oodman, Lena Horne, Woody Herman, 
ony Simms, Tommy Dorsey, Johnny 
Prcer, Gene Krupa, Vaughn Monroe, 
bpike Jones, Count Basie, and Major 
eredith Wilson and the ”"AFRS” band 
uave all put in their special New Year’s 
Shes with music and song. 


—Sgt. ED PARKER 
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Pop says people get put in jail 
when they write checks if they 
haven't got money in the bank, 


| —_ @ —— - 














A discriminatory law! 
Penalizing only the 
poor! When I'm elected 
"'l—er—What? JAIL? & 
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been writing checks?. . 


O'Malley! YOU at] 








Yes, he has. 
That's why 
| asked Pop. 


























... And even the best curries, without—” 
"I was going to plant beans...” 
”*Beans! How unimaginative!” - 
"In a story, a beanstalk got so big 

a boy named Jack climbed up it. And 

he met a Giant and he got a bag of 

gold and—” 

"A tall tale, m’boy ... One of a large 
category of wish-fulfillment yarns in- 
vented by hopelessly impoverished peas- 
antries...” 

The high point in the book is reached 
while Mr. O’Malley is running for Con- 
gress, aided by his friends who live in 
a world of elves, leprechauns, gnomes 
and the Little Men’s Chowder and 
Marching Club. 

Mr. O’Malley has a ghostwriter named 
Gus the Ghost whose modesty restricts 
him only to ’well-modulated moans and 
very few shrieks . . . nothing ostenta- 
tious ... and all in good taste...” 


Red, Black and Blue... 


Because these three colors, in the 
form of sliced noses and bopped optics, 
have been a recent feature of Holly- 
wood clubs and adjoining apartments, 
the glamortown’s night spots have just 
adopted a mutual chastening technique. 
At the first sign of a disturbance, out- 
side of a discreet hiccup, the orchestra 
starts playing, ’The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Ciro’s place has included a regu- 
lation boxing ring for weeks now and 
therefore may have to discard it. Unless, 
of course, it can persuade other night 
spots that our national anthem was 


meant to inspire fighting men abroad, 


not quell civilian disturbances at home. 


Pouting Pinups... 


Imagine Betty Grable, Lana Turner, 
Veronica Lake and Sonja Henie all on 
the same carpet. Now change your train 
of thought and learn that the Hollywood 
Women’s Press Club has put the quar- 
tette there in its annual selection of the 
”*Most Uncooperative” stars in the film 
hub. The girls are in the same doghouse 
—partitioned, of course—with the male 
grumps, Fred MacMurray, Errol Flynn 
and Walter Pidgeon. Smiled upon as 
*Most Cooperative” were Maria Montez, 
Betty Hutton, Lucille Ball, Alan Ladd, 
Humphrey Bogart and George Peck. 
Most unusual aspect of the news gals’ 
poll was the selection of Errol Flynn as 
uncooperative. 


Two Shades of Scarlett... 


After a couple of years’ world-hunting 
for a girl to play Scarlett O’Hara in 
"Gone With the Wind,” H’wood picked 
an unknown English actress, Vivien 
Leigh, who promptly did an unforget- 
table job with the most coveted role in 
movie history. Now they’re looking for 


‘someone to play Amber St. Clare of 


”*Forever Amber,” top-selling bedroom- 
ridden novel about an English king’s 
loves. The role is assuming the pub- 
licity proportions of a Scarlett, but 


In one of Gus’ upsetting adventures in 
the cause of "O'Malley for Congress,” 
he encounters two ghoulish figures hud- 
dled up against headstones in a ceme- 
tery, and writing in big books the shape 
of voters’ registers. Barnaby, of course, 
understands this to be a part of the 
machinations of municipal politics, but 
you couldn’t begin explaining it to your 
own four-year-old son. 

The book carries the reader through 
a series of seven fascinating sequences 
until the last moments when carpetbag 
in hand, Mr. O'Malley departs for Con- 
gress after financing his campaign with 
a trunkful of old Confederate two-dol- 
lar bills (one of which the man at the 
two-dollar racetrack window refuses). 

Barnaby has many good wishers, 
among them the creator of Terry,” 
Milton Caniff, who calls the strip "re- 
quired reading for anyone who wishes 


someone has obviously decided to short- 
stop the matter. Vivien Leigh is now 
wanted. Since Vivien is English in the 
first place, the diction problem is settled 
immediately. Unless she hasn’t quite lost 
the Southern drawl she spent so many 
months accumulating for "GWTW.” 
H’wood has its troubles. 


With Mixed Feelings... 


That’s how columnist Louis Sobo] 
looks on the passing of the bartender 
as he once knew the suds-swabbing 
species. They are’ still fine and amiable 
men, but they have become "indifferent 
craftsmen,” he complains. The bar- 
tender shortage is so bad that a man 
is hired simply on his ability to pour a 
scotch, brandy neat, martini, manhat- 
tan, old-fashioned, whiskey-sour, dai- 
quiri—stop licking your lips—cuba libra, 
tom collins, gin fizz and gin rickey. 
There was a time, says Sobol sadly, when 
you could step up and demand and get 
a@ pousse cafe, a chorus lady, a mule’s 
hind leg, a shandy-gaff, a corn popper, 
or a Billy the Kid—do you follow us? 


Serial in Stripes... 


If you thought that with the Hardy 
Family, Maizie, Blondie, Dr. Kildare, Dr. 
Christian, Charlie Chan, the Thin Man, 
the Saint and Tarzan, H’wood had run 
out of chain-movie ideas, you’re wrong. 
H’wood must be readying for a long 
war, for it is now planning a sequel to 
"See Here, Pvt. Hargrove.” It’s titled, 
”"What Next, Corporal Hargrove?” Obvi- 
ously, what’s next is, "Take Five, Sgt. 
Hargrove.” 


Sister Act... 


Speaking of the Hardy series brings 
up an unusual event about to take place 
in the fictional family. Now that Mickey 
Rooney seems to have ’Pvt.’ well stuck 
to the front of his name (he’s with an 
army band in France) the studio is 
going to make, "Andy Hardy Goes to 


to keep in proper touch with the won« 
derful world of little people.” Barnaby, 
and his attendant spirits have been 
called the funniest since Aristophanes 
and Thurber, the perfect nonsense of 
Lewis Carroll or James Stephens. 

No greater compliment comes to the 
book than from Mr. O’Malley himself, 
who with a wave of his half-lit cigar 
wand, Says that this is "the greatest 
book since "War and Peace.’” And you 
can take his word for it. 

—Sgt. HERB MITGANG 


* BOOK NOTES 


BETTER than 6,800 new books were 
published in the United States the 
past year, paper shortages and manu- 
facturing problems notwithstanding. 
Recently, ten of the nation’s leading 
book critics voted on the best ten 
books of 1944. John Hersey’s "A Bell 
For Adano” received eight votes as 
the best fiction work; "The World of 
Washington Irving” by Van Wyck 
Brooks earned an equal number ag 
the tops in non-fiction. 

LOW PRODUCTION costs and the 
success of pocket editions with the 
reading public have publishers con- 
sidering a new “reverse” technique for 
marketing best-sellers. All manuscripts 
would first be published in pocketsize 
under the plan, and the best of them 
then converted to three and five-dollar 
editions after a book’s worth was es- 
tablished. 

ART BOOKS and collections by 
America’s leading cartoonists topped 
the Christmas book sales, according to 
most reviewers, with GI cartoonists and 
their works coming in for a major share 
of the money. 

COME SPRING, Simon and Schuster 
will release "The Life and Death of 
Enrico Caruso,” a biography by the 
singer’s widow, Dorothy Park Benjamin 
Caruso. It will contain personal letters, 
anecdotes, photographs and caricatures 
drawn by Caruso himself. 

THE LAST of the red hot mamas, 
Sophie Tucker, is writing her auto- 
biography. Doubleday, Doran will mar- 
ket it. Another autobiography coming 
in the near future is that of Peggy 
Guggenheim, wealthy ex-wife of two 
surrealist artists and a patron of sur- 
realism. Dial Press will be the pub- 
lisher. 


Hollywood’s stunt of having 
Irene Dunne sponsor the public 
reunion of a sailor and his wife 
to advertise her new movie, “’To- 
gether Again,” brought sharp 
criticism from the home front. 


War.” They will use some actual shots 
of Mickey in uniform. But that’s not 
what we mean by unusual. In the pic, 
Mickey will hardly be seen. Elizabeth 
Taylor, youngster sensation of ”National 
Velvet,” will play Mickey’s little sister 
who'll get into as much trouble as her 
brother ever did. Inasmuch as we don’t 
remember that Andy Hardy has had a 
younger sister so far, and inasmuch as 
we well remember Andy’s heart-to- 
heart talks with his dad, the logical way 
to introduce the new character is to 
have Elizabeth take her mother into the 
library and explain the facts of Holly- 
wood. —Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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Razzle-Dazzle And Rah-Rah 
Mix In The Spaghetti Bowl 


By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


EW YEAR’S day in the States is 
the day on which the hangover 
becomes an accepted national insti- 
tution. Also, it is the day of cham- 


pionship football, when top teams of . 


the nation clash before great hordes 
of people in places known as Sun 
Bowls, Covcon Bowls, Sugar Bowls, Rose 
Bowls and any other kind of gravy 
bowls that will hold 50,000 paid ad- 
missions. In better days, GIs—then 
civilians—used to flock to these games 
in what is undoubtedly a great and 
colorful American tradition, but these 
ain’t better days. Nevertheless, tomor- 
row afternoon old GI bowl-flockers 
will be treated to a reasonable facsim- 
ile of a working tradition. They will 
migrate from surrounding sectors to 
watch two all-GI teams lock horns in 
a vast arena that is staking its claim 
to sports immortality as the Spaghetti 
Bowl. 

The teams, of course, represent and 
have been drawn from the 5th Army 
and the 12th Air Force. Apparently 
only players with genuine football ex- 
perience were picked, since both start- 
ing elevens, without a single exception, 
are comprised of men who spent at 
least two seasons on a college grid- 
iron. You can bet your bottom buck 
that any football coach in the business 
—either pro or college—would give a 
right arm to be able to requisition a 
batch of these Joes. 


N ADDITION to experience, both 

lineups possess speed, power and 
weight. Beyond that, each line averages 
better t mn 210 pounds per man, which 
is better than a raft of ace college 
lines boasted this season. And for per- 
sonalities of potential star caliber, what 
coach wouldn’t hustle out a pen and 
contract for such guys as the 5th’s Cpl. 
John Moody, sensational Negro All- 
America back at Morris Brown Col- 
lege from ’39 through °41, or ist Lt. 
Charlie Henke, Eastern All-Star team 
end in ’42, or, from the 12th, Cpl. 
Arthur Faircloth, North Carolina State 


halfback from °’41 through °43, or ist 








Lt. Edward J. ..... 
Shanks, high-rank- :: 
ing fullback at 
Texas Tech from 
"39 through ’41? 

There are any 
number of men on 
both teams whose 
names might now 
be headlined on 
sports pages all 
over America if 
their careers hadn’t 
been cut short by 
the war. At any 
rate, there’s plenty 
real talent in har- 
ness, and if football 
is your dish you 
should be able to 
get bloated on the 
stuff tomorrow af- 
ternoon at the Spa- 
ghetti Bowl. 


To most people a 
football game is 
rarely a success if 
it isn’t served with 
all the trappings. 
Zhe Old Siwash ap- 
proach with the 
bands and cheer- 
leaders and victory 
songs may sound 
corny on paper but 
is practically SOP 
at any game where 
one faction tangles 
with another, with 
the possible excep- 
tion of pro fo»tball 
where the same 
fine high spirits in- 
variably come out 
of pint bottles. Of 
course, a good pint 
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bottle isn’t partial to pro or amateur 
football. It just doesn’t happen to 
exist as abundantly as it once did, and 
don’t think this hasn’t changed foot- 
ball traditions. Now, for example, more 
players are carried out than spectators, 
which is incredible to anyone who has 
ever spent a Saturday afternoon at a 
college tilt. 

But to get back to the Spaghetti 
Bowl and Old Siwash. According to 
the 12th Air Force Special Service Sec- 
tion, the classic tomorrow will lack 
nothing in the way of color. Each 
team will have its own 56-piece band 
and a reserved 1,000-man cheering sec- 
tion which will be led by four Wac 
cheerleaders. 


O MUCH for the oompa-pa and 

rah-rah-rah department. If there’s 
a chill in the air—and even if there 
isn’t—there’ll be 30 Red Cross girls 
around to serve hot coffee and 
doughnuts (What did ya expect, Mac 
—Haig and Haig?). For extra, added 
attractions during the halves (and re- 
member, you don’t have to see a spec 
for a ducat) there will be a USO, unit, 
songs by Ella Logan, brief- remarks 
from Tom Meany, New York sports 
writer, Nick Etten, Yank first sacker, 
and Ducky Medwick, while Leo "The 
Terrible Lip” Durocher will bawl the 
hell out of an Italian umpire for old 
time’s sake. 

Most of us probably will be hap- 
pier gawking at a lovely-to-gawk-at 
drum majorette named Peggy. Jean 
and the equally lovely "Spaghetti Bowl 


. Queens.” The latter will undoubtedly 


represent the entertainment commit- 
tee’s piece-de-resistance, since both 
queens will make their appearance on 
floats. We’ve been tipped off that the 
5th Army float, a jeep painted gold, 
will bear the blown-up version of 
Mauldin’s Willie on the radiator. 


Stepping high is USO-girl Peggy 

Jean, national champion baton 

twirler, who'll perform between 
halves of the game. 


Lt. Edward J. Shanks 
12th AAF 








Cpl. John Moody 


THE LINEUPS 


12TH AIR FORCE 
Name | Pos. Wt. 
S-Sgt. Adolph P. Biasini LE 190 
S-Sgt. Joseph T. McShane LT 220 
Pfc. Gerald Haston LG 205 
Sgt. Aldo Paletti C 195 
Lt. Raymond Songayle RG 250 
T-5 Robert P. Leonetti RT 235 
S-Sgt. Robert M. Geier RE 210 


Lt. George W. Barnes QB 180 
Capt. Billy L. Madden HB 185 
Cpl. Arthur Faircloth HB 200 
Lt. Edward J. Shanks FB 200 


Head Coach—Maj. George A. Miller. 
Line Coach — Capt. Edward A, 
Schultz. ‘ 
Backfield Coach—Capt. W. J. Daly. 
Trainer—Maj. John M. Palm. 


Head Coach—Capt. L. J. Bush. 


5th Army 
5TH ARMY 
. Name Pos. 
Lt. Arthur Lemke LE 
Sgt. Cecil Sturgeon LT 
Lt. Charles E. Henke LG 
Sgt. John Brown, Cc 
Sgt. Herman Snyder . RG 
Pvt. Edward F. Michaels RT 
Sgt. Dwight Reed RE 
T-4 Edward E. Brennan QB 
T-5 Eugene Stauber HB 
Pvt. Willie S. Steele HB 
Cpl. John Moody FB 


Line Coach—Lt. C. E. Henke. 


End Coach—Lt. Arthur Lemke. 
Backfield Coach — Lt. Robert 
White. 





Trainer—Capt. Leonard M. Aarons, 


. Everybody's Going 
To A Bowl Game 


All over the United States tomorrow 
football followers wiil be taxing trans- 
portation facilitjes to take in the an- 
nual New Year’s Day bowl games. From 
Pasadena to Miami, crdwds will warm 
the hearts of bowl promoters, for 
though college football is suffering from 
a wartime letdown in the caliber of 
play, the folks who buy the tickets 
still turn out in force whenever they’re 
called upon. 

As always, the biggest mobs will 
watch the Rose Bowl classic, in which 
Southern California’s unbeaten, twice- 
tied Trojans tangle with unbeaten, 
once-tied Tennessee. For the first time 
in several years, the Rose Bowl game 
will return to its old spot as the 
country’s top New Year’s spectacle. 
When you rule out Army, Navy, Ohio 
State, Yale, Notre Dame and the lead- 
ing service teams, the Trojans’ and 
Volunteers’ records are among the best 
of the 1944 season. 

At New Orleans the Sugar Bowl will 
match Duke and Alabama. For the 
past several years, the Sugar Bowl 
backers have managed to line up as 
good an attraction or better than the 
Rose Bowl boys, but this is wah, gents. 
*Bama dropped one and tied one, while 
Duke lost four straight games before 
making a whirlwind comeback. On 
Duke’s side is the fact that the Blue 
Devils bowed to Army only 27-7, some- 
thing of a moral victory. ° 

A fair share of the day’s scoring 
should be done in the Orange Bowl at 
Miami, Florida, where Georgia Tech 
and Tulsa have carried two of the 
country’s most wide open offenses. Tech 


.took it on the chin from Duke and 


Notre Dame in nine games; Tulsa had 
a similar record, losing a pair of scor- 
ing orgies to Oklahoma Aggies and 
Iowa Preflight. Tulsa’s 46-40 defeat by 
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finest football. 


But on @ 














the Aggies was the point-making jack 
pot of the year. 
Beaten by Oklahoma University al) 
Southern Methodist and tied by Arkal 
sas in ten starts, Texas Christian s 
to take a trimming from the po 
Oklahoma Aggies in the Dallas Cottd 
Bowl, but TCU is no stranger to bowl 
They'll be tough to take when 
pressure is on. Only Norman Navy, 
star-studded service eleven, clipped 
Aggies in eight starts. Oklahoma’s a# 
in the hole is Bob Fenimore, hailed § 
one of the greatest backs ever to com 
out of the Southwest. j 
Least known and least important % 
all the bowls from a national point 0 
view is the Sun Bowl. 
international scale it has great po 
sibilities. Mexico University brings! 
record of four wins and a tie in fi 
games against Southwestern which wW 
six out of eleven. To Mexico fan‘ 
‘and the past few seasons have ¢@ 
veloped many rabid ones—Southwes 
ern represents the United States 
a Mexico U. victory would do a lot f 
the good neighbor policy. 
The East-West Shriner’s game, 

usual, will display some of the 4aJ 
The East will dram 
heavily on Notre Dame, Ohio Stal 
Penn and Illinois—teams that ecith@ 
turned down bow! bids or weren’t aské 
—for talent in an effort to cut dow 
the West’s advantage in a series ! 
leans heavily in the Westerners’ fav0% 
Tomorrow’s extravaganzas wid 
a season that many said never wowe 
come off. It was a season dominat 
by service teams, discharged vets a 
17-year-olds. There’s no better © 
ample of the year’s uncertainty 
the fact that Tennessee, which Ba 
up altogether in 1943, is back pla 

in a bowl. 
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YOU BEAST ”“”— 
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YOUNG YoKUM, 
YOU HAVE P46SED 
EVERY TEST WITH 

COLORS /* 


YOu ARE INDEED 
WORTHY OF THE 
TITLE “HUNDRED / AUSPICES OF 
PERCENT “THE LILY—- WHI 


YOUR MISSION 
iS TO BE.A 
SYMBOL To THE 

YOUTH OF 
AMERICA S7— 
UNDER THE 


YOU WILL APPEAR, 
FIRST, AT THE ” 
R REFORMATORY 


VERY CITADELS 
OF WICKEDNESS Ag 
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e/ GREETIN'S, YO cuTe. $SOB77:: On, 
WLI'L CROOKS, FEENDS, 


HOOPLUMS AN’ JOOVENILE 


THASS 
WENT THROUGH LIFE Z7— AH 
ZA WERE. TEMPTED MANY TIMES \WICKEO 
CE-LINK-WUNTS 7—AH Is HAPPY YT T'DO SOMETHIN’ WRONG BUT AH } LIFE I'VE LEDIPZ) IN 
TGAZE. INTO YO'INNERCENT LI’ : 
€S 27—AH WILL NOW GIVE 
4 WIF A SPEECH ENTITLED, , 


\ AH 1S AS 
& GOOD AS AH 1$7"- 





NEVAH DONE IT.ON ACCOUNT O° 
MAH 7E AW FIGGERED THET 
A CHILE'S MAMMY DOES SO MANY 
GOOD THINGS FO'A CHILE, IT'S 


TH’ LEAST A CHI COME ALONG 
pO NOTHIN 
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WALT DISNEY 
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ON THE SPOT ~ 


Allied Troops Gain 
On Main Objectives 
In Burma Fighting 


KANDY, Ceylon, Dec. 30—New 
gains reported today from the 
Burma fighting placed Allied troops 
closer to their three main objectives 
of the current Burma campaign— 
Mandalay in north central Burma, 
the port of Akyab on the western 

- coast, and the clearing of the Burma 

Road in the northeast. 

For the first time in the year or 
more of fighting along the China- 
Burma border in the region of the 
Burma Road, Chinese troops drove 
from Yunnan Province in west 
China across the border into Burma, 
a Reuter’s report said. 

Crossing the Burma-China bor- 
der east of Bhamo, the Chinese, who 
had been campaigning in the Sal- 
ween River country of Yunnan 
Province to clear the Burma Road 
took the town of Joi-Wing, about 
five miles over the border. 

In northeast and north central 
Burma where Chinese troops of the 
22nd and 38th Divisions and British 
troops of the 36th Division and the 
14th Army are moving in prongs 
toward Mandalay, one Allied column 
was reported to have reached 54 

miles south of the town of Wuntho 
on the Myitkyina-Mandalay rail- 

, which would put them only 
about 90 miles north of Mandalay. 
This represents a flying leap of 
miles since the column was last re- 
ported at Kawlin, eight miles south 
of Wuntho on Dec. 22. 

Indian troops on the west coast 
of Burma in Arakan Province were 
within a few miles of the important 
port of Akyab on the Bay of Bengal. 


French Writer’ Given 
Death In Purge Trial 


PARIS, Dec. 30— Henri Beraud, 
well-known 58-year-old French no- 
velist and historian, was sentenced 
to death yesterday by the Paris 
purge court for “intelligence with 
the Germans.” 

When the sentence was read, it 
came as a complete surprise and 
the crowd in the court protested 
loudly at its harshness. 

Main evidence against Beraud 
was a number of articles he had 
written in his weekly magazine, 
Gringoire. He admitted that he 
was against England, but, he added, 
"I hate the Germans, the British 
and practically all foreigners, in 
fact.” The judge accused Beraud of 
playing Germany's game. 

The star witness at the spectacu- 
lar one-day trial was Vice Admiral 
Muselier—the first high French na- 
val officer to bi French naval 
vessels to Britain after the collapse 
in 1940. Muselier accused Beraud 
and his weekly of contributing to 
the spread of demoralization among 
officers of the French Navy, which, 
the Admiral stated, resulted in the 
surrender to the Germans of 17 
ships at Bizerte and the scuttling 
of the fleet at Toulon. ' 


250 Arrested 


NAPLES, Dec. 30 — Allied and 
Italian police units yesterday raided 
an alleged black market business 
house and arrested 250 persons, A 
large quantity of money and several 
weapons were confiscated. 


Goebbels, Goering Rave On 
In Speeches For New Year 





ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS 


Damaskinos Named 
New Greék Regent 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ations continued today in icy, driv- 
ing rain. 















































ATHENS, Dec. 30 (Reuter’s)—A 
crowd of 50, including an American 
war correspondent, witnessed the 
shooting of an ELAS prisoner in a 
public street by an officer of the 
Greek regular Army yesterday 
afternoon. 

The prisoner, who was in his 
early 20s, was being driven up the 
street by eight Greek regular sol- 
diers. Several passers-by shouted 
*Communist,” and the prisoner was 
knocked into the gutter. As he 
struggled to rise, a Greek officer 
stepped forward from a group of 
brother officers and shot the 
prisoner dead with his revolver. The 
shooting took place 80 yards from 
the Hotel Grande Bretagne, head- 
quarters of the Greek Government. 


Strongest U. S. Protest 
Of War Sent Germany 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 (UP)— 
The State Department, it was re- 
ported here today, has issued the 
strongest protest of the war to Ger- 
many for the mass murder by the 
Nazis of all but 15 of a group of 
about 130 American soldiers and of- 
ficers recently captured in the en- 
emy’s counteroffensive. 

The protest came nine days after 
the United States Army H. Q. had 
issued an official report on the mas- 
sacre at Malmedy in Belgium which 
occurred on Dec. 17. 

Good Haul 

MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 
30—Second Lieutenant Norman K. 
Hubbard of New Orleans, La., did 
a little “scrounging” with his 
Thunderbolt in the Parma area 
yesterday. While strafing a vehicle, 
Lt. Hubbard flew into a mass of 
telephone wire, some of which 
wrapped around the wings of his 
P-47. He returned to the base with 
more than 150 feet of copper tele- 
phone wire trailing behind him. 

















Stockholm indicated that Berlin’s 
municipal authorities were battling 
the threat of epidemic in the ruins 
of the capital. A German con- 
trolled news agency quoted the 
mayor, Dr. Steeg, that the ruined 
sectors of Berlin are a ”constant 
danger.” 


LONDON, Dec. 30 (AP) — Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, in a New Year’s 
message to the German Press, said 
today that the Reich still "must 
overcome immense dangers and dif- 
ficulties,” but faces 1945 with “op- 
timistic realism.” 

‘The propaganda 

said: 





chief, quoted by 
: "In the past 
month we have not only completely 
upset the Allied time-table, but, 

all, gained time—most valua- 
ble time—which allows us to be 
active again.” 

Goebbels said that Pield Marshal 
von Rundstedt’s west front coun- 
teroffensive has\given "Eisenhower 
only a foretaste of our war poten- 
tial, which the Allies underesti- 
mated.” 

"So far, nothing has been lost or 
won in this war,” Goebbels con- 
cluded. “Only the last battle will 
segte, and the Germans will win 


Tm the meantime, word from 


LONDON, Dec. 30 (UP)—Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goering in a 
New Year’s speech to the German 
people told listeners today that 
"Germany will go down in a sea of 
blood and tears” if the Allies en- 
tered the Reich as conquerors. 

"In defense as well as in the at- 
tack we will fight as Germans,” 
Goering said 48 he exhorted) his 
compatriots "to, carry the war into 
the country of the enemy.” 

The past year he said was the 
“year of German destiny” since it 
had brought the triumph of the 

ciple of total warfare 
by 55 ates Socialist party in 
e 





¢ inorthwest of Echternac 


‘bombers 


Rundstedt Threat 
Checked; ist, 3rd 
Knife Into Wedge 
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were said to have reached the Ger- 
man frontier on a —_ stretch 
Meanwhile, it was disclosed that 


; jthe 1st Infantry, 7th Armored and 


the 82nd Airborne -Divisions had 
taken a prominent part in the 3rd 
Army drive which relieved the be- 
seiged Bastogne troops. 

The German communique stated 
that of 44 American divisions known 
to be in action on the entire west- 
ern front, 26 of them had. been 
thrown in to the battle of the 
Ardennes—the general area of the 
Nazi counteroffensive. 

DNB, the German News Agency, 
said that the Ardennes offensive 
could be regarded only as a "fore- 
taste” of what may be expected. 

What a Reuter’s dispatch de- 
scribed as an “ominous amount of 
German movement” continued to 
the north of the Ardennes break- 
through area in the vicinity of Jul- 
ich along the Roer River. 

The Germans were reported to 
be firing heavily with their scream- 
ing meemies across the Roer at two 
points about 20 miles northeast of 
the hinge of the bulge. 


8th AAF Heavies Hit 


West Germany Again 


LONDON, Dec. 30 — Targets in 
western Germany were attacked by 
heavy bombers of the 8th AAF for 
the eighth successive day today. 
The objectives were not announced. 

The assault by the American 
heavies followed closely upon last 
night’s attack by heavy bombers 
of the RAF on rail lines on the 
west side of the Rhine between 
Cologne and Coblenz and the syn- 
thetic oil refinery at Scholven- 
Buer in the Ruhr. 

In daylight yesterday, 1,500 Fly- 
ing Forts, Liberators and fighter 
dropped thousends of 
tons of bombs on road and rail 
junctions and bridges behind the 
German lines, especially in the 
Euskirchen-Trier sector. Other tar- 
gets included rail traffic in the 
Bingen - Frankfurt - Aschaffenburg 
triangle. Ten bombers and three 
fighters were reported missing from 
the day’s operations. 

Twelve - thousand - pound bombs 
were dropped by RAF bombers at 
Rotterdam during the afternoon. 


Census Of 38 Provinces 
In Free Italy Completed 


ROME, Dec. 30—A census of the 
38 provinces of liberated Italy has 
been completed and will be col- 
lated early next month, the Central 
Institute of Statistics disclosed to- 
day. 

Microfilms of 60 large charts 
containing the final figures on '24 
of the 38 provinces have been flown 
to Washington to be used in deter- 
mining relief needs. 

When the results are compiled, 
a complete report will be given. 
Italian Government and thé 


Commission. 

Despite difficulties of 
and adverse weather conditions, 
Italian census takers finished their 
job, gathering figures on popula- 
tion, refugees, prisoners of war, 
houses destroyed by war, cattle, liv- 
ing conditions, clothing and sani- 
tary conditions. 














RED ARMY 
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from the big bridgehead toward 
Bratislava, 60 miles away. 

In a Tass report from the Buda- 
pest front, it was said that- the Ger- 


mans were clinging to every defense to 


point and mining streets, sidewalks, 
windows, doors and gates. Even 
German Army cooks and field police 
were dying on the barricades in a 
slaughter rivaling Stalingrad. 

In another dispatch, Trud re- 
porte@: that Hungarian prisoners re- 
fused to mingle with Germans in 
a temporary stockade outside Buda- 
| ee The Hungarians charged 

ey had been compelled to fight 


at the t of a the Ger. 
poin' gun by 










OR 


THEY DIDN’T MAKE IT 


ae 






Weary and dirty, this American tank man was one of the 
many wlio helped turn the tide against the Germans when 
the Kraut counteroffensive in Belgium was at its height. 





Montgomery 


statement accompanying the seiz- 
ure order termed guilty of "con- 
sistent and wilful defiance of WLB 
decisions,” described Roosevelt’s or- 
der as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion and one which the company 
could not obey. The board chair- 
man, who since 1931 has headed 
the country’s second largest mail 
order house and who has clashed 
on several occasions with Federal 
officials, remained in his private 
office until the close of business 
today. 

Yesterday the President’s or- 
der was read to company officials 
by Maj. Gen. Joseph Byron, who 
was designated the firm’s military 
manager. Byron artd several aides 
occupied an office near Avery’s. 
There was no indication Avery 
would remain away from the of- 
fice today as no restrictions were 
placed on his movements, Army 
Public Relations officers said. The 
military position, they said, was 
that authority to direct the com- 
pany’s business rests with General 
Byron, not with Avery. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


After a long conference yester- 
day with General Byron, Avery is- 
sued a statement asserting that the 
President’s order was a "violation 
of the Constitution. Congress has 
given the President no power to 
seize the nonwar business of Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

"Ward's cannot in good citizen- 
ship accept or obey commands of 
those who have no legal power to 
give them and who are seeking to 
deprive Ward’s of their Constitu- 
tional rights and liberties.” 


ferente with Army 
a declaratory judgment establish- 
ing the legality of . Presidential 
power and seizure. company 
has 20 days to i 
The complaints asserted that 
Ward’s was engaged in the pro- 
duction of war use goods and the 
company’s refusal to settle labor 
disputes through WLB channels 
was impeding the war effort, 
threatening wage = stabilization 
structure and threatening to cause 
other work stoppages in critical 
areas such as Detroit. 
UNION PROBLEM 
Avery consistently has re 
grant maintenance of 
membership, the principal issue” 
the disputes, and said 
President’s order for union main- 
tenance was “the final step in 
coercion used by administrative 
agencies of the government to force 
a closed shop upon employers and 
employes.” 
Against Avery’s contention was 
Roosevelt’s assertion, "Strikes in 
wartime cannot be condoned, 
whether a are strikes by workers 





against strikes by em- 
ployers egainat governess.” Un- 


Ward Hits 


Army Seizure Of Plants 
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der the Presidential order WLB 
directives would be put into effect 
by military operations, including 
retroactive back pay estimated at 
two million dollars. 

other cities where Ward 
stores and plants were taken over 
yesterday, no protest was voiced. 
These are in Detroit, St. Paul, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., Jamaica, 
N. Y., and San Rafael, Calif, Strikes 
were in progress in Chicago and 
Detroit but ended when the Army 
presented the Presidential order. 
There was no apparent interrup- 
tion of normal operation at the 
plants. The government may also 
seize Ward properties at Kansas 
City and Trenton, N. J., if the 
company continues to ignore War 
Labor Board directives. 

The seizure was the second in 
Chicago this year. After the strike 
which began April, 12,, the De- 
partment of Commerce with the 
aid of troops took over April 26. 
Avery was carried from his office 
bodily by two soldiers next day. 
May 9, the union won the National 
Labor Relations Board collective 
bargaining election and the prop- 
erty was returned to the company. 





DETROIT, Dec. 30 (ANS)—Mont- 
gomery Ward yesterday filed a 50,- 
000 dollar suit against the CIO 
union whose members were involved 
in the strike at four of the com- 
pany’s stores in the Detroit area. 
The section was entered in the 
Wayne County circuit court as 
Army officers took over the stores 
on Presidential orders and as Roy 
Scoggins, a union spokesman, de- 
clared the strikes over. 

He promised Army representa- 
tives that all union workers would 


nesday during which about 50 per- 
sons entered the store, overturned 
counters and tossed merchandise 
about. 

















YANKS KNOCK 
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where they have consolidated their 
tions in recent days. The island 
a large one, and complete con- 
quest probably would take weeks. 
A Tokyo radio broadcast said to- 
that an American convoy of 30 
rts, escorted by about 20 
ne end Sos weeny a 
8 aw - 
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